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THE PREPARED MIND" 


By ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON, N. J. 


PRESIDENT HADLEY of Yale, in commence- 
ment speeches and after-dinner speeches, 
had a way of saying: ‘‘ At Yale, we believe 
that all souls are saved in the first twenty 
minutes.’’ In these days when every effort 
is made to elip a second or an hour from a 
time record, be it the crossing of the At- 
lantic or the cireumnavigation of the globe, 
I am minded to undertake the task of saving 
souls in a few seconds less than the Yale 
allowance. 

To accomplish this miracle, I must plunge 
in medias res. My line of thought can 
really be quite briefly stated. You are 
leaving the university and entering life at 
one of the most difficult periods in the last 
fifty or seventy-five years. Up to this mo- 
ment you have been a sheltered and pro- 
tected group. Some one else has clothed 
and fed and housed and educated you. To- 
morrow you will clothe and feed and house 
and educate yourselves. The venerable cus- 
tom which we celebrate to-day is rightfully 
called ‘‘commencement.’’ It is much more 
important to regard it as the beginning of 
life than as the end of education, and it is 
a difficult life upon which you are enter- 
ing—a life in which millions are unem- 
ployed, educated and uneducated alike. 
Whatever your ideals be—and I trust that 
they are spiritual rather than material— 
you have in this America of ours to make 
your own way—a means, I may add, and 


1 Address at the Graduate School Convocation, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., June 19, 1937. 


not an end in the process of living. What 
is the best thing, if I may be pardoned for 
brevity’s sake in using a superlative, what 
is the best thing that you can carry away 
from your university ? 

One of the greatest scientists of the last 
century, Pasteur, coined an aphorism, which 
should be emblazoned upon every college 
portal. Said Pasteur on more than one 
memorable occasion, ‘‘Chance favors the 
prepared mind.’’ Vainly the psychologists 
and testers and aptitude-investigators have 
been experimenting with children in order 
to find out the career for which they are 
fitted. They will never sueceed—thanks to 
the capriciousness of the human spirit and 
the variety of earthly circumstances. There 
is no telling by psychological or other tests 
what career or calling or activity an indi- 
vidual is most fit for and what he will find 
in life. If any such discovery could be 
made, education would lose its savor, for one 
child would be predestined to be a ‘‘cop,”’ 
another to be a secretary, a third to be a 
college president, a fourth to be a big busi- 
ness man, and under the influence of these 
impoverished and restricted educational 
methods it is difficult to say which of the 
four would be most seriously damaged at 
the very center of his being. We may all 
be thankful that these mechanical devices 
do not and can not succeed. 

Michael Faraday, perhaps the greatest 
experimentalist of the last century, was by 
trade a bookbinder and had reached the 
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age of twenty-one before, having quite acci- 
dently heard Sir Humphry Davy lecture, 
he obtained the humble post of assistant in 
Davy’s laboratory in the Royal Institution. 
His early interests were in the field of chem- 
istry, but before many years had passed he 
left chemistry for physics and in the course 
of a brilliant career extending over half a 
century astounded the world with a series 
of physical discoveries of fundamental im- 
portance. 

<instein was for years an examiner in 
the Berlin Patent Office before he or the 
world suspected the philosophical and 
mathematical heights to which within a 
relatively brief period he would climb. 

Abraham Lincoln would at one period of 
his career have been happy to sink himself 
in the territorial governorship of Oregon, 
from which he would never have emerged. 
It required long years of study of the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Blackstone, and finally the ex- 
plosion of the Dred Scott decision to rouse 
his latent powers. Each of these men pos- 
sessed, when the opportune moment came, 


the prepared mind, but they were prepared 
in strange and highly individual ways which 
no one could possibly have invented or 


predicted. 

There is a far greater zest in life if we do 
not know the particular niche which we 
are to occupy and if indeed there is no par- 
ticular niche which any of us must occupy 
or otherwise succumb. The position which 
I have just taken is, however, in no wise in 
conflict with the aphorism which I have 
quoted from Pasteur: ‘‘Chance favors the 
prepared mind.”’ 

What is the prepared mind? It is a mind 
stored with the history and fruits of human 
experience. It is a mind which has been 
called upon in the course of its education 
to deal with problems, now of one kind, 
now of another. It is a mind fitted to enjoy 
and to be guided by the spiritual experiences 
of the human race. That is the kind of 
preparation which Pasteur himself had. It 
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is the kind of preparation which will fit you 
to see and to grasp opportunity and to turn 
opportunity not to your own individual oy 
selfish benefit but to the benefit of human. 
kind. So far I have been talking mainly jy 
general terms, and I have little time to give 
individual instances, but there is a singular 
propriety in my using one of the most con- 
spicuous examples of the prepared mind 
that America has yet produced. 

Three years ago Dr. William H. Welch, 
of Baltimore, died at the age of eighty-four, 
I wonder what this announcement meant to 
most of you. Dr. Welch was, as the whole 
history of his life shows, a supreme example 
of ‘‘chance favoring the prepared mind.”’ 
After graduating at Yale in the 70’s he 
studied medicine under the wretched condi- 
tions provided in America prior to 1880. 
The German universities were then in their 
golden age. There was no Hitler in the 
land. There was no restriction upon free 
speech and free thought. There was no 
need of Friends of a New Germany in the 
United States. On the contrary, in Ger- 
many, as nowhere else in the world at that 
moment, men foregathered to explore the 
truth, to develop ideas and to discuss ideals. 
The poisonous fumes of hate that have 
ruined modern Germany were still far in 
the future. From the inferior medical 
school where he got his doctor’s degree Dr. 
Welch went at a fortunate moment to pur- 
sue his studies in Germany. No psycholo- 
gist had told him precisely what he was 
fit for. No position was waiting for him 
at the conclusion of his studies. He was 
driven by the finest passion which modern 
life has developed—the passion for the 
search for truth at any cost. He went, I 
say, to Breslau. There and elsewhere, under 
great masters flourishing at that time, he 
studied physiology, pathology, bacteriology 
and other medical branches. He made 
friends with his masters and with fellow- 
students from various parts of the earth, 
all imbued like himself with a single pas- 
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He came back 


sion—the passion for truth. 
to an America where, as far as he knew, 
the best that the country afforded was a 
small and ill-equipped pathological labora- 
tory in New York and the chance to coach 
aspiring medical students for their examina- 
tions for a license to practise medicine. 

Dr. Welch was then in 1884 a supreme 
example of the prepared mind, and, as far 
as he then knew, there was nothing to 
which his preparation was particularly 
adapted. It happened, however, as it is 
always happening in America, that in 1873 
Johns Hopkins, a Baltimore merchant, had 
died leaving what was an unheard-of sum 
at that time—three and a half million dol- 
lars—to endow a university and an equal 
sum to endow a hospital, which he hoped 
one day would be associated with the med- 
ical school. In the early 80’s President Gil- 
man, ablest of American university adminis- 
trators, having started the university with a 
galaxy of stars of the first magnitude, 
turned his attention to the formation of a 
medical faculty. He went to Europe in the 
hope of finding some one around whom the 
medical faculty could be built. The most 
eminent pathologist in Europe at that time 
was Professor Cohnheim at Breslau. Cohn- 
heim advised Mr. Gilman that the prepared 
mind was already in America in the person 
of Dr. Welch. Chance and the prepared 
mind had thus come together with signal 
fitness and rapidity. A year later Dr. 
Welch went to Baltimore and surrounded 
himself with the most brilliant medical 
group which this country has ever known— 
Dr. Osler, Dr. Halsted, Professor Mall, Pro- 
fessor Howell, Dr. Kelly and Professor 
Abel. At one bound the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School became the only model med- 
ical school in the United States or Canada. 
Between 1884 and 1916 Dr. Welch still 
further strengthened the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School until its influence spread 
throughout the continent and as a matter 
of fact placed America in the leading 
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position in medical science over the entire 
world. In 1916, when Dr. Welch was al- 
ready sixty years of age, the Rockefeller 
Foundation determined to create a school 
of hygiene and public health. Here was 
onee more the chance, and Dr. Welch pos- 
sessed once more the prepared mind. He 
became its founder and director and then 
repeated his experience in developing the 
medical school. Again, in 1926, when he 
was seventy-six years of age, the General 
Education Board undertook to create an 
institute of the history of medicine. It was 
a feat impossible of accomplishment unless 
Dr. Welch accepted the directorship. Thus, 
already past three score and ten, he once 
more created a unique institution, the active 
eonduct of which he laid down five years 
ago when in his eighty-second year. 

Dr. Welch had the prepared mind in more 
senses than one. He was not only a great 
medical scientist. Sixteen years ago, his 
associates collected three noble volumes con- 
taining his papers and addresses. Of the 
contents of these volumes his favorite pupil 


writes : 


Precious as they are, they afford no real insight 
into Welch’s almost flawless personality, the depth 
of his friendship and wealth of his kindness, his 
faculty of intense application and devotion to the 
work in hand whether in laboratory or in public 
interest, his commanding influence and guiding 
spirit over the work of his associates and his samek 
Wbeeitsh and tolerant nature which led him to 
shower his great gifts prodigally and far and 
wide. The recipient of almost every honor in the 
gift of his colleagues, he fortunately, in time, saw 
the return of his labors increased many-fold, enrich- 
ing science through progress made in education, in 
deeds performed and discoveries by the men and 
institutions over whose destinies he had presided. 
And lastly these volumes fail to show us still an- 
other side of Welch’s accomplishments as remark- 
able almost as those of the science we so love to 
laud in him. I refer to his culture outside the 
realm of medicine in the field of literature, in 
which he possesses an almost unerring taste for the 
best in poetry and prose, and in the domain of 
the fine arts. His mind is indeed stored with the 


beautiful creations of other men’s minds from 
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ancient times to our own day. It is to all these 
remarkable qualities, innate and acquired, united 
in one man, that we owe that thrice rare personality 
William Henry Welch, master in medicine and be- 
loved of men. 

I believe that in all history we shall find 
no more fit exemplification of the soundness 
of Pasteur’s motto, which I beg you to bear 
in mind: ‘‘Chance favors the prepared 
mind. ’’ 

This country has long been known as 


the land of opportunities. A brilliant his- 


torian, trained at the Johns Hopkins, and 
afterwards successively professor at Wis- 
consin and Harvard, Frederick J. Turner, 
has pointed out in many volumes how 


clearly opportunity in America was for 
more than a century connected with the 
existence of a frontier which was _ for- 
ever beckoning men on to new opportu- 
nities and to new chances; but in 1890, 
when the Oklahoma had 
been completed, the census declared the 
What was the meaning of 


It meant not 


settlement of 


frontier closed. 
that change of phraseology ? 
that the day of opportunity was over, not 
that the chance for the prepared mind had 
been estopped, but that, in place of felling 
forest trees and founding new settlements, 
pushing onward relentlessly towards Mexico 
on the south and the Pacific Ocean on the 
west, the minds and energies of men were 
henceforth to be concentrated upon the 
infinitely more difficult and more varied 
tasks presented by human society. We have 
literature, music, art still to develop, sciences 
to create, we have a social order that will 
afford justice and mercy to our own citizens 
and to the oppressed of other lands still far 
from being realized. The chances of life 
are different to-day from what they were 
when Daniel Boone first crossed through 
the Cumberland Gap into ‘‘that dark and 
bloody ground,’’ afterwards known as Ken- 
tucky. They are different from the oppor- 
tunities which confronted Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark when they first explored 
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the vast stretches of the newly acquired 
Louisiana territory. They are different 
from the opportunities of those who in the 
late 1840’s fought their way over the dry, 
withered, sandy plains and towering moun. 
tains to hunt for gold in the valleys of the 
Sacramento—different, but more difficult 
and infinitely more important. What we 
are witnessing in Washington may be jn 
many of its respects right or wrong—I do 
not know, but it is a characteristic exemplifi- 
cation of the American spirit, namely, that 
we will not be daunted by failure, by 
despair, by financial or other disaster. 

I wish I had the time to quote freely from 
Professor Turner’s wise and far-seeing 
utterances regarding the possibility of 
changing an era of free and almost bound- 
less land into an era in which free land is 
exhausted and in which democracy must 
justify itself by voluntarily adopting new 
ideals and voluntarily submitting to the dis- 
cipline which the achievement of these to- 
tally new ideals—spiritual and not material 

require. Even at the risk of overstepping 
my allotted time, I shall quote enough to 
interest you in Turner’s epoch-making 
studies : 

There are two kinds of governmental discipline, 
that which proceeds from free choice, in the convic- 
tion that restraint of individual or class interests 
is necessary for the common good; and that which 
is imposed by a dominant class, upon a subjected 
and helpless people. The latter is Prussian disci- 
pline, the discipline of a harsh machine-like, logical 
organization, based on the rule of a military autoc- 
racy. It assumes that if you do not crush your 
opponent first, he will crush you. It is the disci- 
pline of a nation ruled by its General Staff, assum- 
ing war as the normal condition of peoples, and 
attempting with remorseless logic to extend its 
operations to the destruction of freedom every 
where. It can only be met by the discipline of a 
people who use their own government for worthy 
ends, who preserve individuality and mobility in 
society and respect the rights of others, who follow 
the dictates of humanity and fair play, the prin- 
ciples of give and take. The Prussian discipline is 
the discipline of Thor, the War God, against the 
discipline of the White Christ... . 
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But in the present day we are also learning 
another lesson which was better known to the pio- 
neers than to their immediate successors. We are 
learning that the distinction arising from devotion 
to the interests of the commonwealth is a higher 
distinction than mere success in economic compe- 
ibtOThy 6.4 

This then is the heritage of pioneer experience— 
a passionate belief that a democracy was possible 
which should leave the individual a part to play in 
free society and not make him a cog in a machine 
operated from above; which trusted in the common 
man, in his tolerance, his ability to adjust differ- 
ences with good humor, and to work out an Amer- 
ican type from the contributions of all nations. 


The president of Princeton University, 
Mr. Dodds, has emphasized the same point. 

During the past generation the old frontier has 
disappeared. The pioneering instincts of our 
people are therefore denied the emotional outlet 
and challenge which unsettled lands afforded. 
Moreover, as the units of business increase in size 
and complexity, and as population stabilizes, our 
traditional opportunities for the exercise of a pio- 
neer spirit in daily life will be lessened. Into what 
channel will this spirit be diverted? Will dry rot 
set in, or will our youth in search of adventure and 
new frontiers turn to the excitement and sense of 
power which mass violence and tyranny offer? Or 
can we substitute for the old frontier and the op- 
portunities of an undeveloped land a new, unex- 
plored continent of ideas to which our youth will 
turn for adventure to match their virility. 


I began by saying that we are living in 
one of the most difficult periods in the last 
fifty or seventy-five years; but this diffi- 
culty, though real, is by no means the whole 
story, for, though at the moment we are 
passing through a period of economic and 
social readjustment in which inevitably dif- 
ficulties will be encountered by numerous 
individuals, two statements may still be 
made. Those who are well prepared will 
still continue to be favored by chance. 
Vacancies are continually oeceurring in 
every sphere and in new spheres of human 
activity. Who will stand the best chance 
of obtaining them? Undoubtedly those who 
possess the prepared mind. Moreover, it 
must not be forgotten that despite the diffi- 
culties which lie upon the surface, below 
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the surface in every department of human 
thought and endeavor there are as many 
opportunities as there were in the ‘‘golden 
age’’ prior to 1929. The person who can 
write a good play or a good poem or a good 
novel, the person who can paint a good pic- 
ture or compose a fine piece of music, a real 
scholar or a real statesman, a first-rate law- 
yer or a first-rate artisan—the demand for 
all these has always far exceeded the supply. 
No really first-rate person, who is willing to 
grasp the ‘‘skirts of cireumstance,’’ will be 
long neglected. The very difficulties of the 
time recall the difficulties of the pioneer and 
suggest that he who has courage and ability 
may still reach his goal. Life is to-day, as 
it has ever been, a glorious adventure. 

I hope that you may not deem it out of 
place if, having concluded my main argu- 
ment, I venture to speak briefly upon a 
subject on which no commencement or ¢on- 
voeation speech should, in my judgment, at 
this time be silent. Opportunities, actual 
and potential, as I have said, are as abun- 
dant asever. On the other hand, they have 
been arbitrarily abridged in at least three 
countries—Germany, Russia and Italy—and 
there are not wanting signs that point in the 
same direction in other countries. Under 
these circumstances, it behooves every uni- 
versity of learning to proclaim anew and 
in unmistakable terms its unconditioned ad- 
herence to the fundamental principles upon 
which universities rest, namely, freedom of 
speech, of thought and of opinion. 

There is no way of knowing who is right 
and who is wrong, in respect to many of 
the issues and problems which have devel- 
oped in modern life. Still less do we possess 
any means of determining precisely how 
society will and should develop. The surest 
means of attaining a sound development is 
to remove every barrier that may stand 
in the way of discussion to the end that 
ideas may be thoroughly ventilated before 
the need for action arises. Nor does it 


matter in the slightest whence these ideas 
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come. Race, religion, political affiliation— 
all these are incidental and accidental. We 
are what we are, in respect to origin, 
through no will or decision on our own part. 
Culture and intelligence recognize no arbi- 
trary dividing lines. 

Truth has indeed explosive power, as has 
been demonstrated by the changing of opin- 
ion and policy in consequence of scientific 
and intellectual progress, but healthy adap- 
tation, though never painless, becomes dan- 
gerous and damaging if arbitrary efforts 
are made to impose the views and whims 
and disordered fancies of an individual or 
a party upon a great nation. 

The decay of Germany, a catastrophe 
hardly to be equalled in the history of the 
human race, ought to be a warning to all 
those who have the temerity to remake by 
force and terror in their own image the 
society to which they belong. 

What I have said thus far may easily 
command assent but may also raise a diffi- 
cult question. that the pre- 
pared mind is the object at which education 
should aim, how is one to convert this aim 
into practical educational procedure? The 
question is a fair one, and I ought to be 
able to give to it a satisfactory answer. As 
a nation America has always and very natu- 
rally cherished a naive faith in education, 
and on the whole, in my opinion, that faith 
is sound; but we have made some eostly 
blunders. Education having once been es- 
tablished as a possession of overwhelming 
importance, we have assumed that every- 
thing can be taught and must be taught. 
Such is far from being the ease. To be 
quite honest, nothing is funnier than the 
catalogues of almost all American institu- 
tions of learning, for they are mostly built 
upon the assumption that it is the purpose 
of a college or university to teach every- 
thing, that common sense or general training 
can not be trusted without specific education 
aiming to produce the prepared mind. We 
happen at this moment to be confronted 


Assuming 
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with enormous difficulti . the finaneine 
of higher education. In n.y judgment, the 
obvious way to solve this difficulty is the 
wholesale simplification of our college ang 
university curricula. Because the world 
has become infinitely more complex and ex. 
tensive, it does not follow that education 
has to make special provision for every pos. 
sible need that may perchance develop in 
the course of human life. I have already 
said that the prepared mind is the mind 
which is stored with the history and fruits 
of human experience. If a mind so stored 
and so educated over a period of years can 
not adapt itself to the exigencies of the 
particular situations encountered in prac- 
tical life, it has been educated to no ayail. 

There is a golden passage in Professor 
George H. Palmer’s life of his wife, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, long president of Wel- 
lesley College, in which the whole philos- 
ophy of education is summed up. Mrs. 
Palmer had been occupied with education. 
The other problems of daily living had been 
taken care of for her by some one else up 
to the time when she became Professor 
Palmer’s wife. From that moment domestic 
problems had to be disposed of. Let me read 
to you a brief paragraph in which Professor 
Palmer sums up her attitude and its results: 


In all this domestic side of life she took great 
pleasure, becoming a joyous expert not merely in 
that cheap thing, ‘‘domestie science,’’ but in the 
subtler matters of domestic art. Powers trained 
elsewhere were quickly adjusted to the home and 
used for the comfort of those she loved. When at 
one time she was struggling with a new cook on 
the subject of bad bread, and after encountering 
the usual excuses of oven, flour and yeast, had in- 
vaded the kitchen and herself produced an excellent 
loaf, astonished Bridget summed up the situation 
in an epigram which deserves to be recorded: 
‘‘That’s what education means—to be able to do 
what you’ve never done before.’’ 


Now what is true of cooking is true of a 
large part of the so-called preparation for 
specific vocations and activities by which 
higher education in the United States has 
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been overrun. I have examined theses pre- 
pared by candidates for the Ph.D. degree 
dealing with such subjects as the washing 
of dishes, bacteria in men’s undershirts, 
freezing of ice cream and the duties of a 
school janitor and, when upon one occasion 
I asked a prominent American professor of 
educational administration whether he and 
his colleagues had lost all confidence in 
common sense and gave as an example this 
elaborate study of different kinds of floor 
polish, he solemnly replied that, in his judg- 
ment and in the judgment of his colleagues, 
it would be unsafe to employ as a school 
janitor any one who had not been specifi- 
cally trained in the methods of school ad- 
ministration and organization down to the 
comparative merits and demerits of floor 
polish. 

[ was reminded of a suggestion made 
many years ago by a reporter in a Louis- 
ville newspaper when a particularly unsat- 
isfactory person was elected to the Board 
of Edueation that he should be made chair- 
man of the committee on chalk and stove- 
polish. I am not jesting. The sort of thing 
which I am eriticizing has tended to crowd 
out of higher education in the United States 
the great disciplines by which the human 
mind can actually be prepared for the op- 
portunities and enjoyments of mature life 
and has substituted for them barren and 
fruitless hours devoted to mastering the 
minutiae of education, of journalism, of 
public administration, of social life, of 
physical training, of vocational activity in 
almost every direction which any educated 
person who is not close to being a moron can 
master for himself as need arises. Ameri- 
can educators have to an extent which they 
themselves hardly realize been as imitative 
as monkeys. If a special school devoted to 
domestic relations or the training of babies 
or to newspaper eriticism or to the writing 
of leaders or to the organization of this, 
that or the other type of elementary or 
secondary school is started in one place, it 
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sweeps the country like influenza, and per- 
sons who have never been married, who 
have never tried to raise a baby, who have 
never written an editorial or a newspaper 
article or acted as reporter or done any of 
the countless things which prepared minds 
can do without special preparation are em- 
ployed as teachers. You may be quite sure 
that within the following five years endow- 
ments for these special purposes will be 
sought by almost every institution in the 
land. The truth is that colleges and uni- 
versities have yet to learn the subtle art of 
declining gifts or, better still, educating 
donors. There is nothing more honorable 
in our educational and social conditions 
than the wide-spread feeling that a man 
who has been fortunate and _ suecessful 
should demonstrate his obligation to his 
environment by contributing freely during 
his life and at his death to the upbuilding 
of institutions which depend for their 
proper support upon endowment, but it is 
equally true that the men responsible for 
the administration of these great trusts 
should know the difference between what is 
essential and what is inessential, between 
what is important and what is unimportant, 
between immediate ends that are trivial and 
remote ends that are in the highest degree 
significant. 

We have developed in this country, and 
it is greatly to our credit, a relatively small 
body of educational administrators who 
know the difference between significance 
and insignificance, and I should myself be 
inclined to place at the head of them Mr. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, who conceived the 
Johns Hopkins University. It is difficult 
at this distance of time to realize the tre- 
mendous influence which the Johns Hop- 
kins University has exerted upon higher 
education in the United States. There was 
no nonsense about the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity during the period of Mr. Gilman’s 
administration. He knew the difference 
between the significant and insignificant, 
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between the immediate that looked enticing 
but was really immaterial, and the remote, 
the outcome of which no human being could 
possibly foretell, and he placed his confi- 
the latter. I can conceive of 
nothing more wholesome than the careful 
reading by contemporary university admin- 
istrators of the two precious volumes in 
which Mr. Gilman’s contributions to uni- 


dence in 


versity education are recorded: the one, a 
volume entitled ‘‘The Launching of a Uni- 
versity,’’ the other, a volume of addresses 
> I make 
this suggestion to those entrusted with the 
future and the fate of this university pre- 
cisely because I am ignorant of the details 
of its present or its contemplated policies. 
Almost American university has 
strayed from the path which Gilman fol- 
lowed, and almost invariably when they 
have left that path, they have become en- 


entitled ‘‘University Problems. 


every 


meshed in expensive and usually useless 
It will be a wholesome day in 
‘*Back to Gil- 


ventures. 


American education when 
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man’’ becomes the battle ery of those who 
are interested in the prepared mind without 
at the same time thinking that they are wise 
enough to foretell the particular niche 
towards which preparation should be aimed. 

Long ago Aristotle suggested that it js 
the purpose of education to teach the noble 
employment of leisure. Unemployment 
and shorter working hours have created 
more leisure than has ever hitherto existed 
in this world. The noble employment of 
leisure may consist partly in still further 
preparing the mind for the unexpected 
chance, but it ought in large measure to be 
devoted to the broadening of such interests 
as you have begun to cultivate here in your 
classrooms and your tutorials. Not the 
most ardent American can claim that we 
are as yet a highly cultivated nation. 
Whether or not we shall become so will 
depend in large measure upon the noble 
employment of that leisure which science 
and unemployment are so freely and lib- 
erally bestowing upon us. 


PROGRESS AT THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY’ 


By ALLAN C. BALCH 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


AT the annual commencement exercises 
of the California Institute it has been cus- 
tomary for the chairman of the executive 
council to review the year’s progress and to 
make announcement of plans for the future. 

In the absence of Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
this duty has devolved upon me, and I ap- 
preciate the opportunity because it gives 
me the occasion to express, on behalf of the 
trustees, our appreciation of what Dr. Mil- 
likan has done for this institution during 
the past fifteen years. 
tellectual standards, his boundless energy, 


His faith in high in- 


1 Given at the commencement exercises on June 
11, 1937. 


his enthusiasm and his broad sympathies— 
these qualities have combined to make him 
a leader who well deserves our confidence 
and affection. It pleases us to know that in 
addition to the many other honors whicli 
have come to him, Dr. Millikan has recently 
been awarded the Franklin Gold Medal of 
the Franklin Institute as a recognition of 
his contribution in the field of nuclear 
physies. 

The present occasion, moreover, may be 
utilized to restate, on behalf of the board 
of trustees, certain essential features in the 
educational policy of the California Insti- 
tute. These are, first, the placing of strong 
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emphasis on research, especially in the nat- 
ural sciences; second, a strict limitation of 
the undergraduate student body to ap- 
proximately six hundred ; and, third, to in- 
crease steadily the number of graduate stu- 
dents, by improving the facilities and op- 
portunities for advanced study, while con- 
tinuing to insist that none but men of high 
standing shall be admitted to the graduate 
school. These principles were established 
more than fifteen years ago and have been 
announced in the institute’s publications 
from time to time; but they bear reitera- 
tion. 

It is not often that an institution can 
number, among the members of its faculty, 
three Nobel laureates. The award of the 
Nobel Prize in physies during the past year 
to Dr. Carl Anderson (in addition to pre- 
vious awards made to Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
kan and Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan) has en- 
abled the California Institute to achieve 
this distinetion. Accordingly, the board of 
trustees extends its felicitations to Dr. An- 
derson, with an expression of confidence 
that this recognition of a young scholar’s 
achievement will be an inspiration to the 
younger group of research scholars every- 
where. As an additional honor, Dr. Ander- 
son has also been awarded, during the past 
few months, the Elliott Cresson Medal of 
the Franklin Institute. 

With the close of the current school year, 
Professor John R. Macarthur has asked to 
be relieved from his duties as dean of fresh- 
men, and the board of trustees has granted 
his request, although with great regret, for 
Dr. Macarthur has been an ideal guide, 
philosopher and friend to successive groups 
of freshmen during the past fifteen years. 
His versatile scholarship, high ideals and 
dependable judgment—most of all his un- 
failing kindliness of heart—these gifts of 
character have endeared him to many hun- 
dreds of young men during his long term 
of service. Happily Dr. Macarthur will 
continue at the institute as professor of 
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modern languages. The new dean of fresh- 
men is Dr. Ray E. Untereiner, associate 
professor of economics. 

Announcement should also be made of 
Dr. Linus Pauling’s appointment as chair- 
man of the division of chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering and director of the chem- 
ical laboratories. This appointment gains 
added importance at the present time 
through the construction of the new Crel- 
lin Laboratory and the proposed develop- 
ment of the institute’s work in bio-organic 
chemistry. 

Two large gifts for general use have 
come to the institute during the year. One 
of these, amounting to nearly $700,000, but 
subject to a life annuity, has been given by 
a steadfast friend who has been a bene- 
factor on more than one occasion in the 
past but who desires that his name shall 
remain undisclosed. The other is a gift of 
$750,000, also from an anonymous donor, 
for endowment in the division of the hu- 
manities. This handsome benefaction will 
be of great service because the attention 
given to the humanistic studies at the Cali- 
fornia Institute is one of the distinctive 
features of its curriculum. The effort is 
made to provide students not only with a 
solid grounding in the natural sciences and 
in mathematics but with a broad training 
in the humanities as well. 

This additional endowment for work in 
the humanistic studies will not be used to 
expand the number of subjects taught, but 
rather to strengthen and improve the work 
which is already being done. It is the set- 
tled belief of both faculty and trustees at 
the California Institute that the strength 
and prestige of an educational institution 
does not depend on the limitless range of its 
curriculum but upon the real effectiveness 
with which it does what it sets out to do. 

In accordance with this principle the new 
endowment funds which come to the Cali- 
fornia Institute from time to time are being 
devoted to the more effective performance 
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of a limited task rather than to a continu- 
ous expansion of departments and courses. 
To pursue this policy of strictly limiting 
the institute’s activities is by no means an 
easy thing to do, for the pressure towards 
enlargement, with an almost inevitable di- 
lution in quality, is one that few institu- 
tions of higher education in America have 
found it possible to resist. 

In keeping with this idea of trying to do 
a small job well, rather than a large one 
indifferently, the size of the freshman class 
at the institute is limited to 160 or there- 
abouts. No freshmen are ever admitted on 
school credentials alone. All must take the 
prescribed examinations and must justify 
their right to be admitted by open competi- 
tion. This spring more than 400 applicants 
took the examinations and of these a con- 
siderable majority were successful, but only 
about 60 per cent. of those who made a 
satisfactory examination record can be ad- 
mitted next September. To ensure that the 
selection of these freshmen shall be made 
in the most discriminating way, several 


members of the faculty have recently been 
sent out to interview and form a personal 


judgment of every qualified candidate. By 
this means it is hoped that the work of 
choosing the best material, from the large 
number who have already shown them- 
selves qualified, will be performed with ad- 
vantage to the institute and with fairness 
to the young men concerned. 

Meanwhile our building program, which 
has been interrupted by the economic un- 
certainties of the past five years, is now 
being resumed. Contracts for the erection 
of four new laboratory buildings were 
awarded two months ago, and the work of 
construction is now under way. The Crel- 
lin Laboratory of Chemistry is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Crellin, of Pasadena. 
It will be completed in January next and 
will afford much-needed additional facili- 
ties for work in chemistry which is now 
being carried on in temporary quarters. 
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The second unit of the Kerckhoff Biolog. 
ical Laboratories is being erected from 
fund given some years ago by the late Wij. 
liam G. Kerckhoff and Mrs. Kerckhoff. [ts 
completion will provide larger and better 
facilities for instruction and research jn 
biology and in biochemistry. 

The other two laboratories will house the 
work in the geological sciences which 
hitherto has had to be carried on, under 
great difficulties, in makeshift quarters, 
One of these buildings is the gift of Mrs. 
Seeley W. Mudd, of Los Angeles, in mem- 
ory of her husband, a distinguished mining 
engineer. The other is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Robinson, of Pasadena, as a 
memorial to Mrs. Robinson’s father, the 
late Charles Arms, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
who during his lifetime was interested in 
many mining enterprises. 

These four buildings are being erected 
on the west section of the campus and all 
will be completed, it is hoped, before the 
next commencement comes around. ‘To- 
gether they will embody a notable step 
towards the completion of the general cam- 
pus plan which Bertram G. Goodhue made 
for the institute nearly twenty years ago 
and which has been faithfully followed 
since that time. To the benefactors who 
have provided more than one-and-a-quarter 
million dollars for these welcome additions 
to the institute’s plant the faculty and 
trustees are sincerely grateful. It will be 
their endeavor to justify the generosity of 
the donors by making the new facilities 
yield the highest possible service in the in- 
struction of youth and the advancement of 
scientific knowledge. 

With the construction of the four new lab- 
oratories the major portion of the campus 
plan will have been completed. An engi- 
neering building is still one of the insti- 
tute’s pressing requirements, and some day 
a larger auditorium will be required. Sites 
have also been reserved for a future admin- 
istration building and for completing the 
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student housing plan. Likewise the insti- 
tute needs improved athletic facilities for 
use by its student body. 

But in the main any new funds received 
for general use will henceforth be expended 
to make the work of instruction and re- 
search more effective. In other words, the 
money will be used to procure improved 
apparatus, and to ensure not only the re- 
tention of the best men we already have in 
the various fields but the addition of the 
best men obtainable elsewhere—not to mul- 
tiply the number of departments or to di- 
lute the character or quality of the work 
done. 

The California Institute has always 
placed strong emphasis upon research. It 
has abstained from many useful but dis- 
tracting activities, such as summer schools 
and university extension, in order that the 
time and energies of its faculty may be 
kept free for research and scholarly inves- 
tigations during winter and summer alike. 
Many research projects of great interest 
and promise are now being carried on by 
the various departments. In addition to 
investigations in the field of pure science 
much significant work is being done in 
practical aeronautics, meteorology, hydrau- 
lies, soil erosion and several other impor- 
tant fields. It would take a great deal of 
time to deseribe all these interesting re- 
search projects. Suffice it to say that the 
atmosphere on this campus has never been 
more strongly surcharged with the spirit 
of scientific inquiry than at the present 
time. 

The encouragement of this spirit, which 
alone can develop a truly intellectual en- 
vironment, will continue to be a primary 
aim. Our purpose and responsibility at 
this institution is to deepen the soil that 
has already been ploughed by vigorously 
encouraging research not only for its own 
results but because of the influence which 
it exerts on the quality of teaching. For 
research gives vitality to instruction and 
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keeps it in step with the newest develop- 
ments. The true teacher is not merely the 
conductor of a sight-seeing tour through 
the highways of human knowledge. He is 
the leader of an exploring party. And un- 
less he himself has a real enthusiasm for 
the discovery of truth he can hardly impart 
that quality to his students. 

Work on the 200-inch mirror for the ob- 
servatory at Palomar has progressed stead- 
ily during the year. The dome in which it 
will be housed on the mountain is now in 
process of construction. The making of the 
mounting mechanism is also well under 
way. But the date when the whole enter- 
prise will be completed, and the telescope 
will be in operation, can not yet be pre- 
dicted with any degree of certainty, be- 
cause the task of figuring this mirror is nec- 
essarily a slow and delicate one, requiring 
the utmost care. 

Three new appointments to the staff of 
the institute may be announced at this 
time. Dr. Allan Nevins, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, a scholar of national reputation, 
will be with us during the first term of next 
year as visiting professor of American his- 
tory. Dr. Carl Niemann has been drawn 
from the Rockefeller Institute to serve as 
assistant professor of organic chemistry. 
Dr. Hardin Craig, Jr., comes from Harvard 
as instructor in history. These appoint- 
ments, it should be mentioned, have been 
made as the result of special gifts donated 
for the purpose. Some other additions to 
the staff will be announced during the 
summer. 

As a final word, it is a gratification to an- 
nounce that the California Institute closes 
the school year with a balanced budget. Its 
current revenues have covered all expendi- 
tures and will leave a little to the good. For 
this auspicious outcome of the year’s opera- 
tions the trustees owe a great deal to the 
chairman of the executive council, as well 
as to the watchfulness of the comptroller 
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and the cooperation of the faculty. But way as to make them yield the maximyy, 
most of all a balanced budget has been made _return—that problem is one of the most vita] 
possible by the generosity of the California of all problems in any institution of leary. 
Institute Associates. Their loyal support ing. While the past year, therefore, has 
continues to be of the greatest value. been one of marked progress, it is a satisfac. 

Even the best financing can not produce tion to know that it has also been a year of 
a talented faculty or a keen student body; progress within the limits of our financia| 
yet the careful handling of funds in such resources. 







EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A CHILDREN’S CHARTER age is raised. As the next step, cash allowances 
AccorDING to the Educational Supplement of to cover the first year, or two years, of the child's 
the London Times, a report on “a children’s life are suggested. 
charter” has been prepared by the British Stand- Good nutrition is, the report states, the basis 
ing Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s of good health, and the provision of milk for 
Organizations for the National Conference of mothers, infants and school children should be a 
Labor Women. It was presented at the confer- national responsibility. The free provision of 
ence which met at Norwich in April. milk for mothers and young children is pro- 
The report outlines a scheme of social provi- posed, but if this is not immediately practicable 
sion for children from birth to the end of school it is suggested that milk should be supplied at 
life. Two guiding principles of the demands are 1d. or 14d. a pint with a reasonably high income 
that there should be no class distinetion in health ]jmit for the free provision of milk. A further 

















































or education. suggestion is that the milk in schools scheme 

The report says that a complete system of chil- should be amended so as to provide a daily 
dren’s allowances is not immediately practicable. yation of milk free to all school children. A 
Wage standards in some industries are low, and 


much more extensive provision of schoo] meals 
the bargaining power of the workers is also low. 


is also desired. The proposal is that a mid-day 
meal should be provided at school for all chil- 
dren as part of the educational system, but until 
such a universal provision of free meals is pos- 
sible there should be much more extensive pro- 
vision of meals at cost price and free whenever 
necessary. The report points out that the milk 
in schools scheme has been made by some edu- 
cation authorities the oceasion of curtailing the 
provision of solid meals. 

The report calls for more nursery schools and 
for the raising of the school age to 16. All these 
proposals—free or cheap milk, free or cheap 
meals and the raising of the school-leaving age 
—are put forward on educational as well as 
economie grounds. 


A system of family allowances covering all chil- 
dren to the end of school life would react harm- 
fully on wage levels. There would be an in- 
evitable tendency to level out the difference 
between the wage rates of men and women work- 
ers, not by raising the women’s standard but by 
driving all adult wages down to that standard, 
and in the end there would be no increase in the 
standard of life. 

A second reason why a complete system of 
family allowances is not immediately practicable 
is that it would be exceedingly costly and in 
present circumstances would jeopardize other 
urgent extensions of social services—health, 
housing, pensions, education, nursery schools, 
open-air schools, school meals and a pure milk 


supply. The report says that the greatest good THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


to the children and to the community would be AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
secured by concentrating on an extension of OF THE STATE 
these and other social services, with a partial Accorpina to the California Journal o/ 


system of children’s allowances, which would first Secondary Education changes in policy on the 
cover the extra year at school when the school part of the University of California with refer- 
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ence to the secondary schools were recently an- 
nounced by President Sproul: 


1. The Office of Relations with Schools has been 
established, with Dr. Hiram W. Edwards, of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, as director, 
and Dr. L. A. Williams, of Berkeley, as associate 


director. These officials will work in close coopera- 
tion with the secondary schools of the state in order 
to aid them in whatever ways may be found de- 
sirable. 

2, Secondary schools once definitely placed upon 
the accredited list will remain there without apply- 
ing for reaccrediting. 

3. Formal visiting of accredited secondary schools 
in the form of inspection will be abandoned, and 
these schools will only be visited by representatives 
of the university on the direct request of the prin- 
cipal of the school. 

4. Schools that are not on the accredited list and 
apply for acerediting will be visited by university 
representatives until such time as the university 
feels warranted in placing them definitely upon the 
accredited list. 

5. The university will keep careful records of 
the quality of work of the freshmen of each sec- 
ondary school, not only in the first semester, but 
in the second semester as well, and copies of these 
records of individual students will be furnished to 
high school principals. 

6. The university will make up five-year aver- 
ages for each high school showing the record of 
the school for the period. 

7. The success of the high school will be deter- 
mined by the number attaining a ‘‘C’’ average at 
the university, and the university will abandon the 
plan of dividing freshmen into the upper two thirds 
of the class and the lower one third. 

8. Each year statistics with reference to the 
number of graduates from each school coming to 
the university and their scholastic standing for the 
latest five-year period will be placed in the hands 
of the high school principals. The record of all 
accredited schools will be shown, but each school 
will be designated by a number to be revealed only 
to the principal of that school. 


FUNDS FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 

A PLAN to raise $10,000,000 for the American 
Museum of Natural History has been announced 
by President F. Trubee Davison. The museum 
has now an endowment fund of $16,176,640. 
Annual recurring expenses amount to $431,197, 
with a deficit of $55,000 for 1937. The new 
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fund would be used to provide an income to 
cover these expenses and for a ten-year program 
of development in all departments. 

Due to lack of funds the museum is handi- 
capped by insufficient personnel and is unable 
to fill gaps in its collections, increase its publie 
exhibits, broaden its teaching facilities, main- 
tain its research and keep up to date with the 
publication of the results of its scientific work. 

It is planned to increase by 40 per cent. 
the staff of librarians, technicians and labora- 
tory assistants, with salaries commensurate with 
those in similar institutions. The expenditures 
have been classified under five headings: collee- 
tion and field work, study, research and publica- 
tion, exhibition and preparation and administra- 
tion and operation. The fund will permit an 
increase in annual expenses of 30 per cent. 

The greatest specific annual expenditure will 
be $46,260 for education, which will double the 
amount now expended by that department. A 
seven-point program has been laid out in this 
connection as follows: 


Organization of a department of adult educa- 
tion. 

Providing of salaries commensurate with the 
standards of teachers in the public schools and col- 
leges of New York for the present staff who have 
had long training in museum educational work and 
method. 

New teachers for teacher-training courses who 
will also assist in present programs for senior and 
junior high schools. 

New teachers to take care of ever-increasing 
numbers of classes coming to the museum from ele- 
mentary schools. 

Development of an adequate guide system for 
visitors who wish to learn instead of merely to look 
around. 

Extension of photographic service to supply lan- 
tern slides and other photographic material for use 
of the staff. 

Extension of the loaning of museum material to 
communities adjacent to New York as well as fur- 
ther afield. 


The museum was founded in 1869. Its build- 
ing is one of the largest publie structures in 
New York City and has cost more than $16,000,- 
000. The city has provided funds for the build- 
ing and by annual appropriations provides 
partly for building maintenance. Trustees, 
members and other friends have provided all 
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funds for collections, expeditions, explorations, 
publication and all the scientifie and educational 
work, as well as endowment funds. The museum 
was visited last year by 2,491,582 people. 

Mr. Davison is general chairman of the pro- 
gram; A. Perry Osborn, a member of the board 
of trustees, is executive chairman; Mrs. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich is vice-chairman, and E. 
Roland Harriman is treasurer. Other members 
of the committee for the campaign are George 
T. Bowdoin, W. Douglas Burden, Clarence L. 
Hay, Julius S. Morgan, Daniel E. Pomeroy, 
Leonard C. Sanford and Arthur S. Vernay. 


THE BOARD OF COUNSELORS OF 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 

A Boarp or CoUNSELORS who will assist stu- 
dents in planning their programs of study 
under the new liberal arts curriculum has been 
established at Brown University. Dean Samuel 
T. Arnold will be chairman of the board, which 
will include the following members of the fac- 
ulty: Dr. J. Sutherland Frame, of the depart- 
ment of mathematies; Dr. Robert W. Kenny, of 
the department of English; Dr. Edwin M. J. 
Krotzmann, of the department of Germanie lan- 
Professor C. Arthur 


guages and literatures; 


Lynch, of the department of Greek and Latin 
classics, and Professor Harold Schlosberg, of 


the department of psychology. Also serving as 
ex-officio members of the board are: Dr. Bruce 
M. Bigelow, director of admissions; Dean Edgar 
J. Lanpher, assistant dean of undergraduates ; 
Frederick T. Guild, registrar; Professor Charles 
A. Baylis, adviser of honors students; Pro- 
fessor Andrew H. Maet hail, director of educa- 
tional measurement, and Miss Helen M. Urqu- 
hart, assistant director. 

Dr. James P. Adams, vice-president of the 
university, made the statement given in part 
below in regard to the plans of the council: 


The Board of Counselors will be primarily re- 
sponsible for the giving of academic advice and 
direction to students in connection with the formu- 
lation of their programs of study. Members of 
the Board of Counselors will be relieved of a por- 
tion of their teaching duties so that this work may 
become an important and fully recognized part of 
their services as members of the faculty. 

Each member of the entering class will be as- 
signed to a counselor. It is expected that each 
member of the entering class will be in contact, 
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through correspondence or otherwise, with his coup. 
selor before he arrives in September and that, in 
most cases, his program of study for the first year 
will be tentatively planned before he arrives, 1]; 
the student prefers, he will have the same eoun. 
selor during his entire college course. 

One of the important elements of change in the 
revised curriculum is the enlargement of the re. 
sponsibility of the student for the formulation of 
his own program of study. While each student 
will be required to elect one or more courses jp 
each of several major subdivisions of knowledge, 
he will be offered an opportunity to select courses 
in any of several departments for the fulfilment 
of each of these requirements. 

Within the broad framework of the plan, each 
individual student will be expected to work out for 
himself, with the assistance of competent advisers 
and subject to their final approval, a program of 
study which most appropriately represents his own 
educational objectives. 

While each student will exercise a large amount 
of freedom in the selection of the courses which he 
will pursue in fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree, his program of study as a whole must 
have coherence and serious purpose. 

Although the Board of Counselors has been es- 
tablished and will be given a major responsibility 
for educational advice and direction, the Board of 
Counselors is not designed as a substitute for the 
personal advice and counsel which is the natural 
result of the personal relationships which exist 
between members of the faculty and_ students. 
These relationships will continue to be elements of 
major importance in the student’s educational 
experience and will be a part of the foundation 
upon which a student will construct his program of 
study. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Over forty courses dealing with books—their 
history, printing, selection, arrangement and 
use—will be offered at the School of Library 
Service of Columbia University during the sum- 
mer session, which begins on July 12 and con- 

tinues for six weeks. 

A course in the history of books and printing, 
conducted by Professor Mary M. Shaver, will 
aim to develop in students an appreciation ot 
books by considering the various forms, ma- 
terials, styles of writing and printing in which 
they have appeared from the earliest times to 
the present. Criteria for appraising the value 
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and usefulness of books will be studied in a 
course on book selection, to be given by Pro- 
fessor J. S. Cleavinger and Miss Helen E. 
Haines. A library’s collection in relation to its 
clientele will be considered, as well as aids avail- 
able to the librarian for forming intelligent 
judgments concerning new and old books. Vari- 
ous types of libraries will be studied in separate 
courses. These include public libraries, college 
and university libraries, school libraries and spe- 
cial libraries, such as those of individual cor- 
porations, government departments, newspaper 
plants, law associations and offices. 

The importance of books to children will be 
the subject for study in several courses. A com- 
prehensive view of the best literature available 
will be given in a course called “Reading In- 
terests of Children,” by Miss Effie L. Power, 
director of work with children at the Cleveland 
Public Library. The reading interests of young 
people, as noted through personal association 
with them in school and publie libraries, will be 
discussed by Miss Amelia H. Munson. Methods 
of presenting books to adolescents will be dem- 
onstrated to the students. The librarian’s part 
in developing appreciation in reading for this 
age group is the basis for a more advanced 
course to be given by Miss Munson. 

The reading interests and habits of adults, as 
well as those of children, will be studied. Stu- 
dents will examine eritically the current inves- 
tigations of reading habits in America. Under 
the direction of Professor Miriam D. Tompkins, 
methods will be surveyed of determining the 
reading interests of groups and individual read- 
ers. Special attention will be given to the selec- 
tion of reading materials for adults of limited 
education. 

Following the custom of previous years, the 
official University Bookstore has arranged for 
an exhibit of text and reference books. The 
exhibit will be held in the Main Gymnasium 
from July 19 to August 6. Some sixty publish- 
ing houses will show the most recent standard 
text and reference books. Nothing will be sold 
at this exhibit. On Monday, August 2, Dr. 
Leonidas W. Crawford, director of excursions, 
has announeed that a trip will be made to the 
American Book Company, Bloomfield, N. J., 
where the detailed process of the making of a 
book will be explained. 
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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


DuRING the annual convention of the National 
Education Association, to be held from June 26 
to July 1, at Detroit, there will be five broad- 
casts over the networks of the National Broad- 
casting Company. The program will include 
radio talks given by those attending the con- 
vention and a dramatic presentation by the 
Antioch College Players. 

“Our American Schools,” an NBC feature 
presented under the auspices of the National 
Edueation Association, will sponsor two pro- 
grams. Florence Hale is appearing on Satur- 
day, June 26, from 11: 00 to 11: 15 a. M., and Dr. 
Belmont Farley will review the work of the con- 
vention on Wednesday, June 30, from 6:00 to 
6:15 Pp. M., over the NBC-Red Network. Orville 
C. Pratt, superintendent of schools in Portland, 
Ore., president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, will speak on Monday, 
June 28, from 2:30 to 2:45 p.m. On the fol- 
lowing day, the Antioch College Players will 
present a dramatization of the life of Horace 
Mann, from 2:00 to 2:30 Pp. mM. Both broad- 
casts will be heard over the NBC-Red Network. 

A program of brief interviews on educational 
problems between well-known principals and 
school teachers will close the annual meeting on 
Thursday, July 1, from 5: 45 to 6: 00 P. M., over 
the NBC-Blue Network. There will be an ad- 
dress by Dr. Franklin Dunham, educational di- 
rector of the company, before the seventh gen- 
eral sessions, on July 1, on “Radio Education 
in America,” and the display of an NBC exhibit 
on the technique of sending and receiving broad- 
casts. 

The seventh conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations to be held in 
Tokyo, from August 2 to 7, will be covered by 
the National Broadeasting Company in the first 
series of programs ever to be broadeast from 
Japan—a distance of more than 6,700 miles. 
These will be made in cooperation with the 
Broadeasting Corporation of Japan. Although 
full details have not yet been worked out, it is 
expected that the company will be represented 
at the conference by Harry A. Carpenter, mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of Rochester, 
N.Y. Mr. Carpenter, a specialist in science and 
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a member of the faculty of the West Side High 
School at Rochester, will take an active part in 
the science section of the conference. In one of 
the two radio talks that he will make he will dis- 
cuss “American Edueational Broadeasting.” All 
broadeasts are scheduled for eastern daylight 
saving time. 

The Columbia Broadeasting System has an- 
nounced a Shakesperean dramas. 
After weeks of cooperative effort to clear na- 
tionwide ninety-three stations 
have notified William S. Paley, president of the 
system, that they have arranged their loeal 
schedules in order to carry the first Shakespear- 
It consists of eight plays, to be por- 


eyele of 


presentation, 


jan series. 
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trayed by leaders of the modern stage and 
screen, each Monday, beginning on July 12 
from 9:00 to 10:00 p. Mm. Additional stations 
will rearrange previous local commitments jy 
order to participate. Station managers report 
that the Shakespeare offering has awakened yn 
usual public and civie interest in communities 
from coast to coast. Brewster Morgan, director 
of the series and one who has directed the bard’s 
plays for the Oxford Theatre in England, re- 
ports that seripts for the radio adaptations of 
the plays have been finally drafted after more 
than eight months of research and writing by 
his staff of authors, and extensive consultation 
with Shakespearian authorities of the country. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


CEREMONIES in connection with the installa- 
tion of Dr. Carter Davidson as president of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., on June 16, 
closed the six-day celebration of the centennial 
of the college. Dr. Davidson is the eleventh 
president. He was previously professor of En- 
glish and assistant to the president of Carleton 
College, Dr. Donald J. Cowling, who gave the 
commencement address. The charge to the new 
president was given by Dr. John H. Finley, 
editor of The New York Times, formerly presi- 
dent of Knox College. 


Dr. STRINGFELLOW Barr, professor of history 
at the University of Virginia and advisory editor 
of The Virginia Quarterly Review, who last year 
received leave of absence that he might serve as 
visiting professor at the University of Chicago, 
has been elected president of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, to succeed Dr. Amos W. W. Wood- 
cock, whose resignation takes effect on July 1. 
Dr. Barr also was named a member of the board 


of visitors and governors. 


Dean Mary Asupy CHEEK, of Mount Hol- 


yoke College, has been appointed president of 
Rockford College, Illinois, to sueeeed Dr. Gordon 
K. Chalmers, who has been elected president of 


Kenyon College. Miss Cheek has been dean of 
residence and lecturer in history at Mount Hol- 


yoke since February, 1931. 


W. H. McDona.p, of the 
Trenton, Mo., public schools, has been elected 


superintendent 


president of Culver-Stockton College at Canton, 
Mo., to sueceed President John Hepler Wood, 
who resigned with the title emeritus several 
weeks ago. 


Miss DorotHy PowsE.u, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed dean of women in Eureka 
College, Illinois. She sueeeeds Miss Helen Hol- 
ton, who recently resigned. 


Dr. Mitton Haicut Turk has retired as dean 
of Hobart College and as Beverly Chew pro- 
fessor of English language and literature, the 
resignation to become effective at the close of the 
next college year. Dr. Turk has served as a mem- 
ber of the department of English since 1890 and 
has been dean of the college since 1925. 


RETIREMENTS at the close of the academic year 
of members of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin inelude: Dr. Edward Alsworth Ross, 
professor of sociology; Dean Frederick E. Tur- 
neaure, of the College of Engineering; Dr. Wil- 
liam §S. Marshall, professor of entomology; 
William H. Lighty, director of the extension 
division; Dr. George Van Ingen Brown, of the 
School of Medicine; Dr. Edward M. Gorrow, of 
the extension division, and Mrs. Sophie M. 


Briggs, law school librarian. These retirements 
are in aecordance with a recent regulation en- 
forcing the retirement of members of the faculty 
at the age of seventy years to take effect on 
June 30. It is reported that the board substi 


tuted what is termed an “iron-clad” tenure limit 
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for a rule, in effect for several years but never 
enforeed, requiring retirement on pension at 
the age of sixty-five years. 


WILHELM SEGERBLOM retires from active 
teaching at the end of the present school year, 
having served on the faculty of the Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy for thirty-eight consecutive years, 
most of the time as head of the department of 
chemistry. He expects to devote himself to edi- 
torial work and to research in chemical educa- 


tion. 


Proressor Ezra L. GILuis, since 1910 regis- 
trar of the University of Kentucky, and Pro- 
fessor W. S. Anderson, since 1913 a member of 
the faculty of the University College of Agricul- 
ture, have been placed on a “change of employ- 
ment basis” to become effective in the autumn, 
at which time both will have reached the age of 
seventy years. Each has been given charge of a 
special research project and has been granted 
the title of professor emeritus. Professor 
(illis’s work will consist of the supervision of a 
research laboratory for graduate students at 
the university, with offices in the university li- 
According to the minutes of the board 
of trustees, “whenever any teacher or admin- 
istrative officer shall have reached the age of 
seventy years he shall no longer perform the 
duties that he has theretofore performed, but he 
shall perform such duties as may be designated 
by the president of the university.” 


brary. 


At Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, professor of education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Dr. Will 
French, superintendent of schools, Long Beach, 
Calif., and Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, formerly of 
the University of Buffalo and at present visiting 
professor of education at Teachers College, have 
been appointed professors of education. Dr. 
Merle E. Curti, professor of history at Smith 
College, has been appointed professor of history. 


Futter L. Austin, superintendent of schools 
in Southbridge, Mass., has resigned to accept the 
superintendeney of schools in New Canaan, 
Conn. 


Dr. Harry C. Storrs, superintendent of the 
Wassaie State School, Thiells, N. Y., has been 
appointed superintendent of Letchworth Village, 
where he was for eighteen years first assistant 
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physician. He succeeds the late Dr. Charles S. 
Little. Letchworth Village is one of the group 
of state institutions for feeble-minded under the 
direction of Dr. Frederick W. Parsons, commis- 
sioner of mental hygiene. 


Dr. Grorce A. JOHNS, superintendent of the 
St. Louis Training School for Feeble-Minded, 
has been made head of the State Training School 
at Rosewood, Md. He will take charge there on 
July 1. 


ProressoR WINFIELD W. RIeEFLER, professor 
in the School of Economies of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J., has been 
named consultant to the Treasury of the United 
States in the management of the two-million 
dollar stabilization fund. 


Dr. Irvin ABELL, since 1904 professor of sur- 
gery at the University of Louisville, Kentucky, 
was made president elect at the eighty-eighth 
annual meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, held in Atlantic City from June 7 to 11. 


Miss ELLEN GALe, who for sixty-four years 
has held the position of librarian of the Rock 
Island, Ill., public library, has been elected 
librarian emeritus. 


CuHarues L. Katz, reference librarian of Sulli- 
van Memorial Library, Temple University, has 
been elected president of the Special Librarians 
Council of Philadelphia. 


WiuuiaM F. Jacos, librarian of the main li- 
brary of the General Electrie Company at 
Schenectady, N. Y., was elected president of the 
Special Libraries Association at its twenty-ninth 
annual convention held in New York City on 
June 18. He sueceeds Howard L. Stebbins, of 
the Social Law Library, Boston. Mrs. Lucile L. 
Keek, librarian of the Joint Reference Library, 
Chicago, was elected first vice-president; Miss 
Alma G. Mitchell, librarian of the Publie Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, was reelected second 
vice-president, and Adeline Macrum, assistant 
editor of the Industrial Arts Index of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, treasurer. Miss 
Mary Jane Henderson, librarian of the Sun 
Life Insurance Company of Canada, was elected 
a director for three years. 


BucKNELL UNtversity conferred on June 7 
the degree of doctor of laws on Dr. Mary Emma 
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Woolley, retiring president of Mount Holyoke 
College. 


RutGers UNIVERSITY has conferred the degree 
of doctor of laws on Dr. James R. Angell, retir- 
ing president of Yale University; of doctor of 
science on Edward R. Weidlein, director and 
vice-president of Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh; 
of doctor of letters on Harold B. Allen, of 
Salonica, Greece, educational director of the New 
East Foundation; of master of arts on William 
B. Cook, assistant head master of the Rutgers 
Preparatory School; and of doctor of divinity 
on the Rev. Dr. Robert R. Wicks, dean of the 
chapel at Princeton University, who gave the 
commencement address. 


THOSE on whom honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by the University of Wisconsin at its 
commencement on June 21 included the doc- 
torate of laws on Dr. William O. Hotchkiss, 
geologist and president of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute; on Dr. David Riesman, pro- 
fessor of the history of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and on Martha McChesney 
Berry, founder of the Berry Schools for moun- 
tain boys and girls at Mount Berry, Ga. The 
doctorate of science was conferred on Harry A. 
Curtis, chief chemical engineer of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the doctorate of letters on 
Jens Jensen, landseape architect. 


THE degree of doctor of science was conferred 
at the commencement of Tufts College on June 
14 on Dr. Leonard Carmichael, professor of psy- 
chology and dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Rochester; and the 
degree of doctor of letters was conferred on Dr. 
S. Griswold Morley, professor of Spanish at the 
University of California. 


Dr. FRANKLIN DUNHAM, educational director 
of the National Broadeasting Company, received 
the degree of doctor of letters from St. Bona- 
venture College on June 8. He also delivered 
the commencement addresses at Ithaca College, 
New York, on June 11 and at Wellesley Hills 
High School at Wellesley, Mass., on June 12. 


Dr. STEPHEN DvuGGAN, director of the Institute 
of International Education, has received an invi- 
tation from the University of Paris and the 
Comité France-Amérique, to be a guest of honor 
at the congress which they are organizing and 
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which meets in Paris from June 28 to July 5, 
Each honor guest will deliver one lecture, prefer- 
ably in French. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Paul Klapper, presi- 
dent of Queens College, was held on June 17 
in Flushing, where the college will be opened in 
the autumn. Mayor La Guardia, of New York 
City, was the principal speaker. Other speakers 
included John T. Flynn, chairman of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the college, and Mark 
Eisner, chairman of the New York City Board 
of Higher Education. 


Rosert PENN WARREN, associate professor of 
English at Louisiana State University, has been 
awarded the 1936 Caroline Sinker prize of the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina for his poem 
entitled “Question and Answer,” which will be 
published in the yearbook of the society. This 


is the second year in succession Mr. Warren has 
won the award, which is a $100 eash prize. 


Dr. Francis P. Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, delivered the com- 
mencement address at Lehigh University. 


Dr. Susan Isaacs, head of the child develop- 
ment department of the Institute of Education 
of the University of London, was the guest of 
honor on June 16 at a reception and tea given 
by the Child Study Association of America at 
its headquarters in New York City. Miss Isaacs, 
who is a delegate to the New Education Fellow- 
ship Conference to be held from July to Decem- 
ber in New Zealand and Australia, left for San 
Francisco immediately after the reception. 


Dr. Cart W. ACKERMAN, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism of Columbia Univer- 
sity, sailed for Lima, Peru, on June 18. He 
plans to make a study of the press of Latin 
America, and will confer with leading news- 
paper editors and publishers and with the pres- 
idents and rectors of the chief educational 
institutions in Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos and Rio de Janeiro. As a 
result of this study, it is hoped to develop a 
cooperative plan in order to bring about more 
active relationships between the press of North 
and South America, not only in regard to ex- 
change of news but through more frequent asso- 
ciations between the journalistic personnel of the 
two continents. 
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Tue death at the age of fifty-four years is an- 
nounced of Dr. John Leofrie Stocks, professor 
of philosophy and vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, and of Bishop James Welldon, 
formerly master of Harrow, England, at the age 
of eighty-three years. 


Tue Maryland Court of Appeals on May 26 
refused to order Baltimore County to admit a 
Negro girl to the Catonsville High School. The 
county now pays tuition for Negroes to attend 
high school in Baltimore City, such tuition being 
paid only after pupils pass examinations. As 
the girl did not pass the examination, her 
father brought suit, contending that she was 
qualified to attend high school, but was ruled 
out at an examination not required by law and 
not provided for both races equally. The lower 
court refused to order her admittance and the 
opinion of the court of appeals has upheld that 
refusal. It held that “carefully prepared” ex- 
aminations have been given for a number of 
years to children of both races. Differences in 
the examinations are “of only a minor impor- 
tance and would not justify issuance of the writ 
of mandamus.” Some months ago the Court 
of Appeals ordered admittance of Negro stu- 
dents to the University of Maryland Law School. 


A NEw college tenure system will be put into 
effect by the State Board of Education of 
Louisiana after July 1, 1940. The plan pro- 
vides that college teachers who have served a 
five-year probationary period can not be dis- 
charged without having been tried and found 
guilty of specific charges by a board committee. 
The charges under which teachers who have 
qualified for the tenure rule can be tried are 
wilful neglect of duty, incompetence, dishonesty 
or grave personal misconduct, insubordination, 
persistent violation or refusal to obey regula- 
tions or failure to continue study and improve 
scholarship standing. The new tenure rule 
parallels one ordered by the Legislature at its 
1936 session for elementary school teachers. 
Teachers in all state-supported colleges, except 
Louisiana State University, governed by its 
board of supervisors, appointed by the governor, 
are affected by the rule. Only college teachers 
are affected, not college presidents, registrars, 
treasurers and other administrative and clerical 
employees. Teachers employed three years prior 
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to July 1, 1938, may apply that service as part 
of the five-year probationary period. 


ApDoLF WAGNER, Bavarian Minister of the In- 
terior, on June 20 ordered the transformation of 
966 parochial schools into secular institutions. 
Thousands of school children in Bavaria, long the 
German stronghold of Catholicism, were affected. 
Eleven private Catholic boarding schools con- 
ducted by Catholic lay orders were closed. A 
dozen other Catholic boarding schools in Bavaria 
have not been affected. Under the new decree 
all children will go to the same schools. Most of 
the 966 parochial institutions affected were in 
small villages. According to the daily press 
several schools in cities already had received non- 
denominational status which the government 
stated did not abolition of religious 
instruction. 


mean 


AT a meeting on June 8 of the International 
Rotary, which held its twentieth annual conven- 
tion at Nice, it was announced that there had 
been arranged an “exchange of children” between 
French and German Rotarians. “More than 
2,000 children, the sons and daughters of rail- 
road men, will literally be exchanged for the 
vacation period in a practical effort to instill 
ideas of understanding, conciliation and peace 
into youthful minds.” 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that the 
official Press Service at Tirana, Albania, has 
recently issued a report which shows there are 
fourteen kindergartens and 612 elementary 
schools in Albania. They are attended by 51,250 
children and served by 1,163 teachers. There 
are nearly four times as many men teachers as 
women, and twice as many boys among the pupils 
as girls. Of the 5,000 children attending high 
schools only one fifth are girls. Most of the 250 
high-school teachers are men. This advance has 
developed in the course of twenty-five years. 
When the Albanian state was founded twenty- 
five years ago it had no native educational in- 
stitution. It is reported that what Albania ap- 
pears to need most is men and women who know 
how to make homes, raise animals, tend gardens 
and handle machinery. For many years there 
existed in Tirana a school that trained its pupils 
along these lines. It was supported partly by 
American Junior Red Cross funds. Measured 
by the ability and willingness of its graduates 
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to do useful work it is said to have obtained 


remarkable suecess. Boys from the “Technical 


School” became known throughout the country. 
But, according to the Monitor, in a crusade 
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against foreign education, the highly capable 
American director was dismissed and the school 
collapsed. So far, nothing has been put in its 


place. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATION IN MEXICO 
Mexico is rapidly advancing toward the com- 

pletion of her federal system of education, 
whereby she hopes to bring improved educational 
opportunities to all classes of her population. 
Prior to the close of the revolution, in 1920, 
education there was chiefly provided by the 
states, of which there are twenty-eight. Govern- 
ment organization and administration had been 
limited to the Federal District (which is Mexico 
City), the two territories of Lower California 
and Quintana Roo in the extreme southeastern 
part of the republic. In the territories the popu- 
lation density was less than one to the square 
mile, as compared to 1,556.5 in the Federal Dis- 
trict. 

The extension of federal control and its inter- 
vention in instruction began by agreements with 
the states to provide in part for the financial 
support of their schools or by subsidizing them 
annually or monthly. Such agreements have now 
been made with almost all the states, and the 
entire federalization of Mexican education will 
perhaps not long be delayed. In 1921 the num- 
ber of the official schools was 9,547, with 18,992 
teachers and an enrolment of 757,339. In 1931 
there were 19,523 schools of all grades in the 
republic, with 44,501 teachers and a total enrol- 
ment of 1,915,419. The 
supported 7,012 of these schools, the states and 
Last year (1936) the fed- 
eral schools alone numbered 10,596. 

Since the appointment of a secretary, or min- 
ister, of education in 1921, there has been, in 
addition to an increase in the number of federal 


Federal Government 


municipalities, 8,829. 


schools and a widening of the scope of educa- 
tional opportunities, a revolutionary change in 
the content methods of instruction. At 
first, this change manifested itself chiefly in the 


and 
rural schools. This was natural, as the great 
bulk of the population, more than two thirds, is 


rural. There were in urban areas professional, 


technical, industrial and trade schools, but for 
improvement and rehabilitation these had to 
await the more urgent need of supplying educa- 
tion to the rural masses. There were in 1921, 
for instance, only four or five schools devoted 
to technical, industrial and commercial instrue- 
tion, and a few others in process of construction. 
Recently, however, a great impulse has been 
given to these forms of instruction, and much 
has been done to integrate them with other forms 
in the achievement of the general purpose of 
elevating the cultural level of the masses. 

Since a recent visit to Mexico, chiefly for the 
purpose of studying the educational situation, 
we are sometimes asked, “Do you think the 
Mexican experiment in education will succeed?” 
Our answer is, “So far as we could observe it, 
no matter in what aspect, it seemed already to 
have attained a noticeable measure of success.” 
This is especially true of technical, industrial and 
commercial education; as a brief exposition of 
the present activities of the Department of Tech- 
nological, Prevocational, Vocational Industrial 
and Commercial Education will plainly show. 

This department is one of the eleven main 
divisions under the supervision of the Secretario 
de Educacién Publica, Lie. Gonzalo Vasquez 
Vela, and the immediate direction of Ing. Juan 
de Dios Batis, head of the department. The lat- 
ter has kindly provided the following data rela- 
tive to the present work of his department. They 
show rapid progress and convey an impression 
of reasonable success. Other divisions operating 
within the federal system would show the same, 
but these can not be considered here. “From 
one, learn all.” 

Operating under the department as now or- 
ganized are thirty-seven schools, ranging from 
primary to postgraduate and widely scattered 
over the republic. The number of pupils in 
attendance is approximately twenty-five hun- 
dred. The department is divided into seven sec- 
tions, each conducting its own type of schools— 
prevocational and vocational, professional, spe- 
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cial, industrial (for children of the Army), tech- 
nies of cooperatives, inspection and administra- 
tion. 

In the prevocational schools, of which five are 
located in Mexico City, with an attendance of 
3.300, others elsewhere, the following courses are 
offered—a two-year course in physics, mathe- 
matics and the biological sciences, and a two-year 
course in economies, sociology and the biological 
sciences. Standards of admission are designedly 
not too rigid, and the equipment is often not of 
the best. But they serve their purpose of invit- 
ing students to these special fields of instruction, 
preparing them for higher grades of work and 
even of turning out experienced carpenters, tin- 
smiths, automobile mechanics, blacksmiths, foun- 
dry workers,’ ete., and are thus contributing 
directly and immediately to the economic re- 
habilitation of the country. In these as in all 
schools there are evening courses, including art 
instruction for the laboring class. In all Mexican 
schools the importance of physical education is 
duly regarded. 

In the voeational section, the schools provide, 
in addition to courses designed to prepare the 
student for the pursuit of professional courses, 
occupational work such as typewriting, sewing, 
dressmaking, social work and home service. 
There are even special provisions for prevoca- 
tional work for those who ean not attend, because 
of distance, a school devoted exclusively to pre- 
vocational training. Like all Mexican schools, 
these are meant to serve the people, not to erect 
or maintain rigid standards, whether the people 
are served or not. The characteristic feature of 
Mexican schools is adaptation to social need. If 
they have highly prepared teachers and expen- 
sive equipment, well and good. If they lack 
these, they do the best they can—and usually 
that is “well and good,” too, or at least better 
than one would expect. All educational effort 
in Mexico is hampered by lack of funds, though 
in her budget of national expenditures, 18.13 per 
cent. goes to education—more than for the Army 
and Navy! Our percentage is 2 per cent. or 
thereabouts. 

Perhaps the professional schools in the de- 
partment under consideration do not suffer so 
much as some others for the reason just stated. 
They do not have to improvise quite so much in 
the matter of means of instruction, as they are 
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located in the larger centers of population, where 
it is easier to secure facilities and part-time 
teaching. There are the following schools: Eco- 
nomie and political sciences, industrial textiles, 
medicine, construction and mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering. All, in addition to the regu- 
lar courses, offer postgraduate courses. The 
professional work of the National University is 
not included in this survey. It is an autonomous 
institution with the following faculties: Medical 
and biological sciences, law and the social sci- 
ences, physical and mathematical sciences and 
philosophy and the fine arts. Nor does it include 
the work of the various state universities, which 
are also largely autonomous. One is not sur- 
prised to find in this department special attention 
given to the preparation of social workers and to 
domestic science. One is surprised, however, to 
discover, as in one of the schools in Mexico City, 
a five-year course which for thoroughness and 
scope of preparation would compare with the 
best anywhere. For the career of social worker 
five years of study are required; for a director- 
ship of home economy, two years. 

One of the most interesting types of schoo! 
maintained by the Department of Technical, In- 
dustrial and Commercial Instruction are those 
called “Children of the Army.” They are board- 
ing schools, which provide food, shelter and 
instruction for the children of the men who serve 
in the army and are therefore obliged to move 
about with the change of the military unit in 
which they serve. There are six of such schools, 
the first being established by President Cardenas 
in 1935. There are two in Mexico City, and one 
in each of the following cities—Patzcuaro, 
Guadalajara, Torreon and Tlaxcala. In addi- 
tion to proper diet, hygienic care and care in 
sickness, the pupils are given primary academic 
instruction and industrial practice in accord with 
their ambitions, aptitudes and interests. Each 
school is equipped with mechanical, electrical 
and carpenter shops, tinshops, plumbing and 
blacksmith shops, tanneries and shops for ma- 
sonry. Domestie training and such industrial, 
agricultural and other activities that are suited 
to their needs are provided for girls. Much 


attention is paid to games and sports, and inter- 
scholastic competition is encouraged. 
in these, as in all other schools in Mexico, fre- 
quent festivals given by the pupils. 


There are 
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So we have in these “Schools for the Children 


of the Army” 


another good example of the de- 
termination of Mexican educators, backed by the 
government, to adapt the forms and content of 
instruction to the needs of the people and to the 
great purpose of creating the kind of society 
they envisage. This brief sketch of progress in 
one department of the federal system of educa- 
tion is meant to imply and indicate the growing 
success of all. Mexico seems, to one visitor, to 
know where she is going educationally and “is 
on the way”! 
I. W. HowertH# 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION, GREELEY 


EDUCATORS ACCEPT A CHALLENGE 

For the first time in history practically all the 
nations of the world are faced with a common 
crisis. The world-wide economic depression 
which threw millions of men and women out of 
work, making it impossible for them to earn 
the necessities of life for themselves and their 
families; the rapidly growing complexities of 
national and international polities; the new 
social consciousness from which have grown de- 
mands never before made on governments—all 
these modern, twentieth century developments 
have left a world groping and bewildered, with- 
out understanding of their problems and utterly 
helpless to solve them. 

Governments are at stake. The several 
nations of the world are meeting this crisis in 
Many countries 
already have handed the reins of government 
over to demagogues, who, by dictatorial means, 
are attempting to solve these problems by force. 

There is a growing fear in the United States 
that free government is endangered by this 
popular drift toward dictatorship. How will 
Americans, with their deep-rooted principles of 
democracy, their guarded rights of freedom of 
the press and speech, their privilege of learning 
and teaching impartial truths, meet this crisis? 
A large majority of the masses go to the polls 
hopelessly misinformed about the issues con- 
Government by the 
people can not long exist unless in some way the 
electorate is enlightened concerning the vital 
problems which it must solve in the near future. 

America can not wait to prepare a new gen- 


different ways. juropean 


fronting them for decision. 
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eration for competent citizenship. The problems 
of to-day must be faced by the adult citizenry 
now. It would seem, then, to be a race between 
education and time. Our educators have accepted 
this challenge. 

From the U. S. Office of Education comes 
proposed program of publie forums for adult 
civic education, something like a survival of the 
old town hall meetings, planned by Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker. This program already has 
survived successfully its period of experimenta- 
tion. First introduced in Des Moines several 
years ago by Dr. Studebaker, it has been in 
operation for the past year in nineteen demon- 
stration centers in different parts of the country. 

The public forum plan provides for regular 
meetings of adults in their community school- 
houses to discuss, under guidance of trained and 
impartial leaders, local, national and interna- 
tional problems. Literature dealing with all 
sides of economic and political issues are avail- 
able at meetings and the people are encouraged 
to read for themselves on the subjects under dis- 
cussion. 

These forums are locally controlled by the 
boards of education, and under the administra- 
tion of the superintendents of schools aided by 
advisory boards of representative citizens from 
the community. This program has been financed 
for the past year with an emergency appropria- 
tion which expires on June 30, 1937. 

On April 19, a bill was introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Jennings Randolph, of 
West Virginia, and Senator Josh Lee, of Okla- 
homa, providing for a federal appropriation, on 
a non-relief basis, to continue and extend this 
program for adult civic education to every state 
of the union for a period of three years. In this 
time the program should prove itself sufficiently 
to become an accepted part of the educational 
system. 

The required appropriation is approximately 
half the cost of operating one of our large bat- 
tleships for one year. With so much spent for 
protection from our external enemies, this, it 
seems to me, is little enough to spend for pro- 
tection from our worst internal enemy-—igno- 
rance. 

Our educators have accepted the challenge. It 
is hoped that they will be provided with the 
practical means for realizing this program for 
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adult eivie education. Those who favor this 
legislation, known as the Randolph-Lee Bill 
(H.R. 6485), should write their congressmen and 
senators urging their support. In the next few 


FRESHMAN PERSONNEL WORK IN THE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

Tue guidance program in the Teachers Col- 
lege of the University of Nebraska is conducted 
on a group and individual basis. In the case 
of the freshmen a special attempt is made to 
give group guidance through an orientation 
course which is required of all new students 
entering with less than twenty hours of college 
credit. The funetion of this orientation course 
may be thought of as being fourfold. First, the 
course is designed to adjust the incoming student 
to his new environment. Second, it is purposed 
by instruction in the principles of learning and 
thinking to inerease the effectiveness of the stu- 
dent as a scholar. Third, by a study of person- 
ality and its development it is hoped that the 
student will carry away such principles as will 
enable him to be a better adjusted person and a 
more capable teacher. Finally, a study is made 
of teaching as a profession in order that the 
individual student may receive such suggestions 
as will help him to make a more intelligent voca- 
tional choice. 

A unique feature of this orientation course is 
the provision made for giving the student an 
opportunity to practice in the laboratory those 
principles of study which are discussed in lecture 
and recitation hours. The laboratory is under 
the supervision of a staff member who assists the 
individual student with his own study problems. 
In other words, the student is not given abstract 
exercises in study procedures but is given help 
which will improve his work in the courses which 
he is actually taking. In addition, considerable 
time is devoted to the improvement of reading 
ability. We find that there is a real need for 
instruction in the technique of reading, and the 
results obtained thus far have been encouraging. 

The individual guidance of freshmen in Teach- 
ers College is carried on by the special adviser to 
freshmen and by faculty advisers who are 
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years democracy will need all the help it can get 
from its friends. 
Frioyp B. Cox 


MorRGANTOWN, W. VA. 


charged with the responsibility of setting up the 
courses of study for the freshmen. Each fresh- 
man is assigned to a subject-matter adviser on 
the basis of his choice of a major. The freshman 
adviser is available to all members of the fresh- 
man class who wish to see him about special 
problems. If a student has a problem of a voca- 
tional, educational or personal nature, he may go 
to the freshman adviser or, if he wishes, he may 
go to his major adviser or another member of the 
faculty. If the first contact is made in the office 
of the freshman adviser, it sometimes happens 
that the student is sent to another faculty mem- 
ber who is more competent to deal with the par- 
ticular problem. This occurs quite frequently 
when information concerning a special field is 
desired by the student. Since the freshman 
adviser is in charge of the orientation course, 
many students come to him because of the con- 
tacts made in his classes. 

Information concerning the individual student 
is obtained from the university records, ques- 
tionnaires and psychological tests. The high- 
school record of each student is obtained from 
the registrar, and personality ratings made by 
high-school faculty members are furnished by 
the dean of student affairs. Early in the semes- 
ter each freshman fills out an individual record 
form which contains questions concerning the 
individual’s personal and family history, subject 
preferences, high-school extracurricular activi- 
ties, hobbies, reading interests, vocational choice 
and the amount of information possessed by the 
student concerning his chosen vocation. These 
data constitute a valuable supplement to those 
obtained by more objective means. 

The testing program in Teachers College em- 
braces the giving of a psychological examination, 
a reading test and a personality inventory. The 
Strong Vocational Interest Test will be added in 
1937-38. The Ohio Psychological Examination 
is administered to all new students in the univer- 
sity unless they have taken it while in high 
school. The Bell Adjustment Inventory is given 
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to all the students in the freshman orientation 
course. The information obtained by means of 
these tests and questionnaires gives us a rather 
objective picture of each freshman enrolled in 
our college. 

Each student’s test papers and individual rec- 
ord form are filed in the office of the freshman 
adviser with any additional data, such as scholar- 
ship reports, results of special tests, records of 
interviews, and so forth. Keeping the data to- 
gether makes them readily available and easy to 
examine before a student comes in for an inter- 
view. For each student a permanent record form 
is made which bears a photograph of the indi- 
vidual along with a record of all standardized 
test scores and grades made during the fresh- 
man year. In individual cases other pertinent 
data are frequently added. 

The test scores are diseussed by the freshman 
adviser in conference with the individual student. 
Since a background has been established for the 
interpretation of these scores in the orientation 
course, it becomes easy to initiate the interview 
with a minimum of formality. For the majority 
of students this interview is nothing more than 
a friendly chat, but in many instances personal 
problems are revealed which would otherwise 
escape the attention of the adviser. The Bell 
has particularly 
Asking a student why 


Adjustment Inventory been 
helpful in this respect. 
he answered a question in a certain way stimu- 
lates him to discuss the problem in a more 
The believes that 


students frequently wish to discuss their prob- 


elaborate manner. writer 
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lems with some one but do not know just how 
to make the approach. The Bell Adjustment 
Inventory serves to eliminate this difficulty, 

Sinee it is hazardous to trust to memory the 
important facts in a case history, stenographic 
records are made of all interviews. By the use 
of these records it is possible to obtain a more 
vivid picture of a student’s problem and to be 
better informed when he returns for later eon- 
ferences. 

We realize that the personnel program as it 
is now organized in our college is not perfect. 
Many problems still remain to be solved. For 
example, the lack of coordination between the 
units responsible for personnel work in the uni- 
versity leads to considerable overlapping and 
inefficiency. At present not enough use is made 
by other faculty members of data available in 
the office of the freshman adviser. Also, the 
faculty counselors and advisers should meet more 
frequently to discuss individual cases. The lat- 
ter, particularly, would make for greater coordi- 
nation of the guidance efforts of the faculty 
members interested in personnel work. 
ever, in spite of the defects and shortcomings in 
our present program, we feel that we are doing 
something to assist the individual student with 
his problems and as a consequence doing a better 
job of training teachers. For the welfare of the 
prospective teacher and his future students a 
personnel program in a teachers college should 
represent a sound investment. 

Dewey B. Sruit 


How- 
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QUOTATIONS 


HOMEWORK OF ENGLISH CHILDREN 


Two recent reports illustrate the difference 
between the home in which the welfare of the 
child is the chief interest of the parents and 
the home in which little care is, or perhaps can 
be, exercised, with the result that the children 
get into police trouble and are brought before 
the Juvenile Court. The Homework Report, 
summarized on our front page, speaks of parents 
who are so anxious that their boys and girls 
shall go forward to secondary edueation that 


in some instances they pay for coaching out of 


school hours or set homework themselves in addi- 
tion to that given in school. The report attrib- 
utes this keenness partly to ambition and the 
desire for material gain. Those who have spent 
time in districts inhabited mainly by skilled 
workers know that it is not the ultimate oppor- 
tunity which weighs greatly with parents, at any 
rate at the beginning of the child’s career. Their 
main desire is for a better education than they 
have received themselves. In trying to secure 
this better chance for their boys and girls great 
sacrifices are made gladly, for it must be remem- 
bered that only a proportion of special places 
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carry with them maintenance grants and that 
attendance at a secondary school means that 
wages must be foregone for at least two years. 

The other side of the picture is seen in the 
inerease in the number of young offenders, an 
increase which is found all over the country and 
is supported by the figures published a few days 
ago in the report of the Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis. Sir Philip Game differs from 
the official statements which have been made on 
this subjeet. He does not think that the increase 
which has oceurred in the last three years can be 
attributed entirely to the rise in the birthrate, to 
more police vigilance, or to a greater willingness 
of people to charge children, now that they 
understand more completely the humane proce- 
dure of the Juvenile Courts. Sir Philip admits 
that the accumulated effect of these three causes 
may have led to an upward trend in the number 
of young wrongdoers who are found out, but he 
holds “that there is no escape from the fact that 
the juvenile crime figures are far higher than 
they ought to be and that the position shows no 
sign of improvement.” The worst age is thirteen. 
During the last three years the misdeeds of little 
boys, such as shopbreaking, bicycle stealing and 
other lareenies, have been found to reach a peak 
at that age. There is another peak at sixteen, 
when there is a tendeney towards “grown-up” 
crime, but generally it is seen that the curve of 
arrests rises sharply from eight to thirteen and 
drops steadily to the age of twenty-one. It is, 
of course, possible, as the Commissioner suggests, 
to exaggerate the importance of this increase in 
law-breaking among children. The favorite 
crime is bieyele stealing, in which sometimes a 
stolen ride rather than a stolen machine may have 
been the objeet in view, and there is intention 
of returning the property to the more prosperous, 
boy to whom it belongs. The theft is often dis- 
covered before this oceurs. 

This type of wrongdoing is clearly the result 
of temptation due to poverty; indeed, as Profes- 
sor Cyril Burt has told us in his books, crime 
among children is, in many cases, a disease of 
poverty and of overcrowded homes, where there 
is nO opportunity for games or room for the 
exercise of hobbies, and the only playground is 
the street. The demand for homework which 
comes from conscientious parents, as well as the 
encouragement given to their boys to get jobs out 
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of school hours, is born of a desire to keep them 


“out of mischief.” Social workers, who are in 
close touch with homes which aim at good stand- 
ards, know how great is the anxiety of parents 
to keep their children away from bad company. 
It is rare, for instance, to find a boy or girl from 
a central or secondary school falling into police 
trouble. Neglect in such eases is unusual. If a 
breaking-out does occur it is due to lack of under- 
standing in the home or to a stern rigidity in 
parental rule... . 

Overwork among boys in industry has been 
found to be a fruitful cause of offences against 
the law. For this reason the new clauses which 
were brought before the Standing Committee on 
the Factories Bill on Thursday will be welcomed. 
Sir John Simon has fulfilled the promise made 
some weeks ago to reduce the hours of the work- 
ing week for young persons under the age of 
sixteen to a figure below forty-eight. He has 
substituted forty-four hours, but this concession 
is hedged in by exceptions. Such exceptions are 
to be permitted if after inquiry it is found that a 
particular process which is dependent on the 
employment of young persons carrying on would 
be seriously prejudiced unless the number of 
hours worked in a week were permitted to exceed 
forty-four. It will have to be proved that the 
increased hours are not likely to injure health 
and that the employment will help to train young 
workers in processes which will lead to their per- 
manent employment. 

Sir John Simon has also made provisions for 
including in the Bill boys and girls in certain 
occupations hitherto unregulated. This is in ae- 
cordance with a recommendation of the Depart- 
mental Committee which proposed that certain 
classes of van boys and youthful labor at the 
docks should be ineluded in the Factories Bill. 
The new proposals will limit the total hours 
worked (exclusive of intervals allowed for meals 
and rest and subject to certain provisions relat- 
ing to overtime) to forty-eight in any week, and 
the section will apply to boys and girls collecting, 

carrying, or delivering goods, carrying messages 
or running errands, being employed in the busi- 
ness of a factory, wholly or mainly outside the 
factory or in connection with any business ear- 
ried on at a dock, wharf, or quay or any ware- 
house except a warehouse to which the Shops 
Act, 1934, applies. The time of meals is to be 
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defined by statute and a record will have to be 
kept of overtime employment. Overtime must 
not exceed six hours in any week or fifty in any 
calendar year. Overtime is not to be allowed for 
boys and girls under the age of sixteen. 

The proposals mark an advance on existing 
conditions, though it is doubtful whether the 
reduction in working hours is sufficient to encour- 
age regular attendance at evening continuation 
schools. The Homework Report points out that 
life is hard for older students in senior technical 
institutes of the age sixteen and upwards who are 
engaged in industry in the day time and attend 
evening classes in order to fit themselves for more 
responsible posts. It is harder still for the boys 
and girls under sixteen, who have exchanged 
school life for the life of the factory or workshop 
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and who are anxious to improve their educational 
attainments or to widen their interests. Such 
demand for a widening of interests is likely to 
increase in the coming time, especially as the 
senior school, owing to the absence of examing. 
tions, is able to forego the pressure of home 
work and to encourage evening activities, such gs 
dramatic work, arts and crafts, natural science, 
dancing, and other subjects. If a taste is given 
in school for a broader culture, children are more 
likely to take advantage of further opportunities 
when they leave, provided that industry does not 
take too heavy a toll of health and strength. As 
the Homework Report suggests, the remedy does 
not lie in any changes in the educational system 
but in the enlightened outlook of employers.— 
The London Times Educational Supplement. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE TWENTY-SECOND NATIONAL 
RECREATION CONGRESS 

THE importance of recreation in modern life 
was again clearly demonstrated at the twenty- 
second National Reereation Congress held in At- 
lantie City, N. J., from May 17 to 21. Over nine 
hundred delegates from 291 cities and 38 states 
met together to exchange information and ex- 
perience on ways and means of meeting the 
recreational needs of America. Here for one 
week met representatives from all branches of 
government, including federal, state, county and 
municipal officials, members of local boards, vol- 
unteers, representatives from religious groups, 
from industry, from schools and from many 
social and civie agencies working in related fields. 

Interspersed between fifty-four regular and 
specially organized meetings were periods given 
over to social recreation, informal singing, folk 
dancing, demonstrations of sanderaft, marion- 
ettes, social dancing, motion pictures of local 
recreation work and other activities which served 
not only to instruct, but to prove that recreation 
workers themselves knew how to play. 

Dr. John H. Finley, editor of The New York 
Times and first vice-president of the National 
Recreation Association, in opening the congress 
said: 

This association may be said to be the residuary 
legatee of the hours which the shortened day and the 


shortened week have given to millions upon millions, 
Its definition of recreation is so broad that it in- 
cludes every wholesome form of free activity, every 
cultural art, every hobby making for the fuller life 
of the individual. Its concern is chiefly in the 
public provision of which whole communities may 
avail and, above all, the children of the nation who 
are under the new dispensation freed from such 
danger as has menaced happy childhood and 
blighted its future. 

It would seem that this association was born and 
brought to maturity for just such a time as this to 
be helpful to the nation in availing of this new 
wealth of free time. There must be freedom in the 
United States, also the spirit of leisure; there must 
be freedom lest the spirit of leisure, its most pre- 
cious part, were lost, but to give that freedom ac- 
quaintance with opportunities for personal enrich- 
ment in the creative and recreative use is the office 
to which this association is already committed by 
what it has done for Americans and is prepared to 
do in teaching the right use of leisure which is much 
more difficult than teaching how to labor efficiently. 


GROWTH OF RECREATION MOVEMENT 


Typical of the statements and summaries show- 
ing the present status of recreation in America 
is the following statement by L. H. Weir, of the 
National Recreation Association : 


Recreation is no longer regarded as unnecessary 
or as almost a sin; it has been enthroned as one of 
the essential needs of life along with work and love 
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and worship. Training for the use of leisure is now 
one of the primary objectives of education. Schools 
are being redesigned or designed within and the 
grounds without for use by the whole community. 
Play and recreation areas are recognized as an 
integral part of city, county, state and federal 
planning and nearly 10 per cent. of the total land 
area of our country is held in public ownership in 
forests and parks and wild-life reservations. 


RECREATION AND DEMOCRACY 
Again and again the relationship of recreation 
to democracy came out in the general addresses 
and in the discussion groups. Some of the state- 


ments follow. 
V. kK. Brown, chief of the division of recre- 
ation of the Chicago Park District, said: 


It is important that citizens share in community 
sports, music, drama, arts and crafts, social affairs 
and other activities so as to make democracy an 
intimate and personal thing at a time when the 
democratie spirit is threatened from many sources. 


Speaking of sport as one form of recreation, 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of the Temple in Cleve- 
land, said: 


Take sport, in which you are interested, in which 
we are all interested. Here is one human activity 
which we regarded as something supremely inde- 
pendent and autonomous, something which had 
nothing to do with government, with politics, with 
race, With creed, with religion, with position, with 
antecedent, with rank, with title, but an essential, 
overleaping boundaries, uniting all men, having a 
law of its own, a discipline of its own, a code of its 
own, an ideal of its own, a world of its own. The 
youth of the world is no longer taught to play, and 
that is one of the saddest features of our age to-day. 


Aubrey Williams, deputy administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration, in discussing 
the whole recreation program as a part of demo- 
cratie government, said: 

I don’t think we will ever achieve that degree of 
development in this field until we have done two 
things. Until we as a people have consciously given 
authority to our government to include this whole 
field in its general legislative powers for the gen- 
eral welfare; that government shall accept that 
authority and the responsibility that goes with it. 


WARNING AGAINST TECHNIQUES 


Dr. James S. Plant, director of the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinie of Newark, N. J., warned 
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recreation leaders against the common American 
demand for “results” and a desire on the part 
of some for crystallizing recreation leadership 
into a group of techniques. 


It is a pretty tragic commentary on the psy- 
chology of America that the only solution which we 
had for the depression was to make work for people. 
My fear is that we are going to develop in the field 
of recreation too much a group of techniques; that 
we are going to get together and develop more and 
more machinery, whereas so much of this thing, if 
you really catch it, must be afraid of techniques. 
Se much of it is a matter of attitudes and attitudes 
I am absolutely sure are caught only by contagion. 


PuBLic SCHOOLS AND RECREATION 


Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia superin- 
tendent of schools, emphasized that schools alone 
can not do the whole job of leading as many 
people as possible to higher levels of living: 


There must be more extensive provisions for the 
use of leisure times. People must be taught to make 
a sane and constructive use of their leisure. There 
must be more public parks, recreation centers, for- 
est preserves, public libraries and museums, for 
example. 


Dr. Harry A. Wann, supervising principal of 
the public schools of Madison, N. J., in reporting 
a result of a discussion of the wider use of the 
schools for the enrichment of community life, 
said : 

It is important that programs of recreation and 
education be coordinated if the community is to be 
best served. That school buildings, playgrounds and 
facilities should be available for use by the entire 
membership of the community to the fullest extent 
was the consensus of opinion at this discussion. 
Details of administration and financial support 
might differ in various communities, but the need 
for a coordination of effort in meeting the recrea- 
tional requirements for the enrichment of com- 
munity life was stressed over and over. 


NATIONAL SERVICES TO THE RECREATION 
MOVEMENT 


One general session of the congress was given 
over to a description of the various services 
available to the country through the National 
Recreation Association and to an evaluation of 
the importance of having a strong central agency, 
such as the National Recreation Association, to 
which local communities may turn for help. 


An 
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analysis of these services over a period of years 
showed the important influence the National 
Recreation Association has had on public edu- 
cation and understanding of recreation, legisla- 
tive development, standards of leadership, en- 
richment of program, inerease in facilities, and 
on the unification of the whole recreation move- 
ment into a vital social force in American life. 


AWARDING OF SERVICE MEDALS 


Before awarding service medals to 266 persons 
from forty-nine cities who had given full-time, 
year-round recreation services for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five and thirty years, Howard 8. 
Braucher, secretary of the National Recreation 


Association, said : 
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This year is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the first school by Froebel. It is, | 
think, for many of us because of the philosophy of 
Froebel that has been interpreted through other 
people that we listened with sympathy to Dr, 
Plant’s address to-night. 

We have seen the vision of the beautiful child 
unfolding, growing in a world that is not hostile, 
that can be made a part of him, where he can relate 
himself to the world, and it is because these medals 
stand for joy of years of service that they are 
prized. 

It is not for what they are in the way of bronze, 
but it is because men and women have lived with 
the children for these years. And as they hold some- 
thing tangible and visible in their hands, it stands 
to them as a symbol of this unusual opportunity we 
have. 


REPORTS 


THE JEROME DAVIS CASE! 


AFTER having served as assistant professor at 
Dartmouth, Professor Jerome Davis was ap- 
pointed in 1924 to the chair of practical philan- 
thropy in the Yale Divinity School with the rank 
of assistant professor. In 1927 he was advanced 


to the position of associate professor. In 1930 
and 1933 he was given three-year appointments. 
On February 8, 1936, the Yale Corporation voted 
to terminate his connection with the university 
after a one-year reappointment. 

The dismissal of Professor Davis having been 
reported to the Tenure Committee, an investiga- 
tion was begun in November, 1936. The commit- 
tee received no cooperation in making this inves- 
tigation from either the president of Yale or the 
dean of the Divinity School. Professor Davis 
welcomed a complete investigation and made all 
his letters and files freely available to the com- 


mittee. Pursuant to a request from the Tenure 


1 Report of an investigation by the Executive 
Committee of the National Education Association 
Committee on Tenure, consisting of Donald 
DuShane, chairman, superintendent of schools, Co- 
lumbus, Ind.; Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 312 S. 
Eighth St., Minneapolis, Minn.; Oscar B. Irizarry, 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla.; Miss Frances 
Jelinek, Room 150, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Robert C. Keenan, principal, Drake Public 
School, Chicago, Ill.; Miss J. Constance Kingan, 
High School, Royal Oak, Mich., and Miss Mary 
Elizabeth O’Connor, 158 Highland St., Taunton, 
Mass. 


Committee Professor Davis on March 21 wrote 
to the president of Yale University asking for a 
written statement of the reasons for his proposed 
dismissal and further asking that he be given a 
hearing before the Yale Corporation with the 
opportunity of presenting evidence and wit- 
nesses. His request was presented to the Yale 
Corporation on the 10th day of April and was 
refused. 
Facts 


The investigations of our committee are suffi- 
ciently complete to make the following’ state- 
ments of fact: 


(1) Professor Jerome Davis rendered twelve 
years of successful service to Yale Divinity School. 
He is a man of high character and integrity. He is 
a teacher of exceptional ability. His scholarship, 
as indicated by published books and articles, is of 
such a nature as to justify fully his continuance in 
his position. 

(2) The refusal of the university to furnish in- 
formation and assistance to authorized professional 
investigating committees, variations in the reasons 
given for Professor Davis’s dismissal at various 
times and by various officials and the absolute 
refusal of the corporation to give Professor Davis 
a written statement of reasons or a publie hearing 
seem to be indicative of a lack of frankness and of 
a desire to conceal the real reasons for the dismissal 
on the part of the university administration. 

(3) Yale University is a privately endowed in- 
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stitution whose complete operation and control are 
vested in the Yale Corporation; therefore it is not 
subject to tenure laws or state regulations, and has 
the legal right to discharge any or all of its faculty 
members at the end of their contract periods. The 
only protection its faculty has from unjust dis- 
charge is through the establishment of traditional 
procedures and through the insistence of the teach- 
ing profession that reasonable and just tenure pro- 
cedure shall prevail in every educational institution 
whether required by law or not. 

(4) It is the consensus of opinion among teaching 
groups that any teacher or professor who has served 
a satisfactory probationary period of not over three 
years shall thereafter not be dismissed except for 
good and just cause. It is also agreed that before 
such a teacher is discharged he is entitled to a writ- 
ten statement of causes for his proposed dismissal 
and to a hearing by the governing board of the 
institution, and that at such hearing he shall have 
the right to introduce evidence and witnesses to 
show cause for his continuance in service. In the 
case of Professor Jerome Davis we find that his 
services were discontinued, although he had served 
a most satisfactory probationary period, and we 
further find that he was refused a written statement 
of causes and a hearing by the Yale Corporation. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of its investigations the Tenure 
Committee has come to the following conclusions : 


(1) The reasons given for the dismissal of 
Jerome Davis as contained in newspaper reports, 
various letters from the president and provost of 


THE CURRICULA OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES 


A QUANTITATIVE study of curricula as set forth 
by college catalogues is a very tantalizing under- 
taking. The only way by which one can accom- 
plish anything at all is by setting up certain 
assumptions as criteria and then proceeding on 
such bases. 

One of the most important difficulties one 
needs to fathom is an answer to the question: 
What is the eurrieulum of a college? Is it the 
yearly offerings at any particular time or is it 
the total catalogue offerings not all of which are 
presented in any one year. To illustrate: a 
department might offer 50 hours of work, but 
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Yale University and from the dean of the Divinity 
School are unwarranted and contrary to the weight 
of evidence, hence are not valid reasons for the dis- 
missal of Professor Davis from his position. 

(2) The refusal of Yale officials to give assis- 
tance to the Tenure Committee of the National 
Edueation Association and other properly consti- 
tuted professional committees in the investigation 
of the Jerome Davis case is not in the best interest 
of the teaching profession or the cause of education. 

(3) The refusal of the Yale Corporation to give 
Professor Davis a written statement of the reasons 
for his dismissal and the further refusal to give him 
a hearing upon his dismissal are to be condemned as 
injurious to the teaching profession and the cause 
of education. We recommend that the Yale Cor- 
poration hereafter adopt a policy of giving written 
reasons for proposed dismissals and of giving the 
right to a hearing to all members of its faculty 
prior to final consideration of their dismissal, pro- 
vided they have served a satisfactory probationary 
period. 

(4) We recommend to the Yale Corporation that 
Professor Jerome Davis be restored to his position. 

(5) We further recommend to the corporation 
that, before final action is taken in the proposed dis- 
missal of any faculty member who has served satis- 
factorily during a reasonable probationary period, 
such faculty member be furnished a definite and 
detailed statement of the causes of his proposed dis- 
missal, and that he be given the right to a public 
hearing, at which he may be represented by counsel 
and at which he shall have the right to introduce 
evidence and witnesses bearing on the stated causes 


for his dismissal. 






the time required to offer all the work might 
take two or three years. The same department 
in another college may list the same catalogue 
offerings, but present all the courses each year 
and perhaps some of them twice a year. By one 
set of criteria the two colleges offer the same 
amount of work in the subject; by another set 
of.criteria the offerings in the subject at the two 
colleges are very different. 

Another difficulty is that of ascertaining how 
many hours of credit a course carries. Often 
there is no statement of the hours of eredit at 
the point where the course is deseribed. When 
such is the case one must depend upon rules in 
the catalogue which are to be followed in infer- 
ring the number of hours of credit a course 
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carries. But these general rules and the impli- 
vations in the description of a course do not 
We wrote to a few colleges 
about such discrepancies and received courteous 
replies from officials saying that the matter had 
not been called to their attention before. 

A third difficulty is that of knowing to what 
department a course should be assigned. Should 


always coincide. 


a methods course in Latin, for instance, be as- 
signed to Latin or to education? From what we 
‘an learn from the catalogues, practices are dif- 
ferent. 

Our choice of colleges to be used in this study 
was based primarily upon the number of full- 
time students enrolled. We chose to study col- 
leges with enrolments of 500 to 1,000. We also 
wished to study colleges that were fairly well 
throughout the United States. 
Within these limitations the selection was prac- 
tically random. Four of the colleges, Franklin 
and Marshall, St. Thomas, Wesleyan and Wil- 


distributed 
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coeducational. The catalogues used were for the 
school year 1935-36. 

After experimenting with several methods of 
attack we decided to use the following sets of 
figures in reporting our findings. The first 
presents the number of semester credit hours 
offered in any one subject described in the eata- 
logue, regardless of whether or not all the work 
was offered in a single year. Table I presents 
these data. The offerings for a single year in a 
particular subject at some colleges differ very 
greatly from the total catalogue offerings. At 
other colleges the difference is small or none at 
all. Table II presents, first, the total semester 
credit hours of work described in the catalogues 
of each of the twenty colleges; second, the total 
semester credit hours of work offered for a single 
year; third, the difference between the total 
catalogue offerings and the total single year 
offerings. It will be observed that the difference 
in these two totals is quite large at some colleges, 


liams, are for men only. All the others are relatively small at other colleges, and at two 


TABLE I 


SEMESTER CREDIT HOURS OF WoRK OFFERED IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN TWENTY LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
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TABLE II 


ToTAL CATAL 


OGUB OFFERINGS, TOTAL SINGLE YEAR OFFERINGS, DIFFERENCK IN TOTALS, NUMBER _OF MEMBERS ON TEACH- 
ING STAFFS AND NUMBER OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS IN TWENTY LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 








Allegheny 
Carleton 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Franklin and 
Marshall 
Hamline U. 


Lawrence 
Macalester 
Morningside 
Occidental 
Pomona 
Puget Sound 
St. Thomas 
Wesleyan U. 
Wheaton (II1.) 
Williams 
Wittenberg 





Total cata- 


logue offer- 
iNngS ..+++e 


931 1277 817 1180 683 771 


Total single 


ear ofter- 
yr 645 


126 146 


966 688 1051 
311 129 129 


791 
140 


No. of mem- 


No. of full- 


bers on teach- 


ing staff... 46 62 40 40 


540 816 


45 


timestudents 703 633 567 


885 1085 968 961 


739 1037 850 961 
48 118 


972 1030 1341 891 913 687 


856 
116 


965 
65 


1142 


742 


149 


826 687 
87 


53 62 42 69 83 


3 854 500 678 


41 72 
545 670 


74 75 
1000 826 





colleges there is no difference at all. Table II 
also shows the number of members on the teach- 
ing staff of each of the twenty colleges. 

It should be explained that credit hours for 
survey courses in a division or field of subject- 
matter were divided among the subjects repre- 
sented in the division. When a varied number 
of credits could be earned in a course the max- 
imum number was counted. If it was stated 
relative to a course that the amount of credit 
was to be arranged, we counted only one hour 
of eredit if it was a semester course and two 
hours if a year course. Where no eredit was 
indieated, but the number of times per week of 
meeting in the course was designated, we 
counted eredit equal to the number of meetings. 
If a course was listed with no credit designated 
and no statement that credit was to be arranged 
and no rule in the eatalogue from which one 
could infer the amount of credit, we assigned no 
credit to the course. Credit for courses repeated 
the second semester were not counted. Courses 
for graduates only were not counted. Care was 
taken to prevent counting a course twice where 
it was deseribed in whole or in part in two dif- 
ferent departments. 

While the numerical expressions used in this 
report have been arrived at with great care we 
may have made some slight errors here and there 
because of our failure to interpret the catalogues 
correctly. However, we trust that no errors have 
been made that are large enough to seriously 
invalidate the report. 


There were a few subjects which appeared so 
seldomly and generally in such small amounts of 
offerings that we did not list them separately in 
our tables. Hungarian was offered by only one 
college, Franklin and Marshall, though a total of 
29 hours of eredit in the subject is listed. A 
total of 24 hours in law is offered by Dickinson, 
the only college offering such courses. Library 
methods is offered by five colleges as follows: 
Beloit, 5 hours; Hamline, 12 hours; Lawrence, 
4 hours; Occidental, 1 hour; and Wheaton, 2 
hours. Pomona College alone offers work in 
military science. Twenty hours of credit in the 
subject is presented. Morningside offers four 
hours of credit in a course designated as Orien- 
tation; no other college offers work under such 
a title. Beloit offers four hours of eredit in 
Russian. No other college offers this subject. 
Four colleges offer work under the caption of 
vocational education, as follows: Allegheny, 19 
hours; Cornell, 8 hours; Morningside, 4 hours; 
and Wittenberg, 12 hours. The other subjects 
with the hours of credit are shown in Table I. 

Space will not permit an elaborate discussion 
of each subject or group of subjects as they 
appear in the various colleges. The reader is 
referred to the tables for most of the many pos- 
sible observations. We shall call attention to 
only a few of them. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Colleges differ markedly not only in the total 
amount of offerings, but also as to the general 
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pattern of the curriculum in colleges which offer 
practically the same total amount of work. The 
wide difference in total amounts of offerings is 
not so puzzling as the different amounts of offer- 
ings in a particular subject, such as chemistry 
or physies or biology, or Greek or French or 
German or Spanish. 

The curriculum, of course, is not an end in 
itself : it is only a means to an end, which is the 
conceived aim or aims of the college. That the 
aims of these twenty colleges differ markedly is 
indicated by the large array of different types 
of degrees offered. The following are the dif- 
ferent titles of bachelor degrees offered at the 
twenty colleges. The number following each 
title indicates the number of colleges offering 
such a degree. Bachelor of arts, 20; bachelor 
of science, 7; bachelor of music, 6; bachelor of 
philosophy, 3; bachelor of school music, 2; 
bachelor of 
2; bachelor of laws, 1; bachelor of science in 
economics, 1; bachelor of science in nursing, 1; 
bachelor in education, 1; bachelor of fine arts, 
1; bachelor of science in physical education, 1; 
bachelor of science in secondary education, 1; 


science in business administration, 


bachelor of science in elementary education, 
1; bachelor of science in education—musie¢ super- 
art 
supervision, 1; bachelor of science in education— 
physical and health education, 1. One college 
offers seven different varieties of the bachelor 


vision, 1; bachelor of science in education 


degree, two other colleges offer five each, and one 
offers four. However, the number of bachelor 
degrees does not go far toward explaining the 
total magnitude of the curriculum. Wittenberg, 
which offers the largest total curriculum, awards 
the largest number of bachelor degrees. But 
Denison, which offers the next largest curricu- 
lum, offers only one bachelor degree. The Col- 
lege of Puget Sound offers the third largest 
curriculum and offers five bachelor degrees, but 
Pomona, which offers the fourth largest eurricu- 
lum, offers only one bachelor degree. What is 
still more surprising is that Dickinson, which 
offers the smallest total curriculum, awards four 
different bachelor degrees. Moreover, the title 
of degrees is not a very accurate indication of 
the amount of curriculum offerings in a subject 
or subject field. Morningside, which awards a 
bachelor of science in business administration, 
offers 69 hours of work in economies and busi- 
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ness administration. St. Thomas, which offers 
89 hours in economies and business administra. 
tion, offers no special degree in business adminis. 
tration. 

Twelve of the twenty colleges offer the master’s 
degree as follows: Master of arts, 12; master of 
science, 1; master of music, 1. One college offers 
the Ph.D. degree. Pomona is the only one of the 
twenty colleges which offers only one degree, the 
bachelor of arts. It is interesting to note that 
it is surpassed by only three other colleges in 
magnitude of curriculum offerings, and that it 
has the largest teaching staff of any of the twenty 
colleges. 

Perhaps some will think it unwise to have 
made comparisons of colleges for men only with 
coeducational colleges. However, one would find 
it difficult if not impossible to determine which 
are the four colleges for men only from obsery- 
ing the curricula and the types of degrees offered. 
For instance, we might suppose economies and 
business administration to be subjects primarily 
for men, but we find that Williams College, one 
of the four for men only, offers the least amount 
of work of any of the twenty colleges in this 
subject field. The two colleges that offer the 
degree of bachelor of science in business adminis- 
tration are both coeducational. Languages are 
subjects in which college women generally make 
better records than college men. However, we 
find the curricula of all the four men’s colleges 
heavily laden with languages, both ancient and 
modern. At each of the four, the ancient lan- 
guage offerings is more than the median amount, 
and the modern language offerings at each of 
three of the four colleges is more than the median 
amount. 

What is a college and what makes it a strong 
or weak college? 

Tuomas M. Carrer 

ALBION COLLEGE, MICHIGAN 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
1937 
Second Term—July 19-August 21 


Standard College Courses offered by all 
Divisions of the Institution. 


Work especially designed for: 

1. Persons wishing to earn through summer study 
the bachelor’s or the master’s degree in various 
fields. 

2. Graduates from two and four-year courses at 
teachers colleges. 

3. School Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. 

Curriculum Development courses will receive 
prominent attention. The Curriculum laboratory 
contains an excellent library comprising the best 
and most recent contributions in this field. 


Room and table board in excellent board- 
ing houses at minimum prices. Cot- 
tages available for boarding clubs at 
actual cost. 


Good library facilities and recreational 
opportunities. 


For further information write 


ZEBULON JUDD 


Director of Summer Session 
Auburn, Alabama 
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For information or bulletin, write 
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dergraduate courses 
in Liberal Arts, 
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Courses for elemen- 
tary and high school 
teachers. Special 
CHAMPLAIN work in Dramatic 

Art and Nursing 
Education. Excellent musical and 
dramatic entertainments. Delightful 
climate. Mountain and Lake excur- 
sions under University direction. En- 


rollment limited. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington Vermont 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


At Berkeley... . June 28 to August 6 
AtLos Angeles... June 26 to August 6 


With more than 230 courses to choose from, in more than 
35 academic departments, on either campus, you will enjoy the 
advantage of instruction by a large faculty of resident and 
visiting educators, eminent in their special fields. 


Besides more than 50 courses in Education, the subjects in- 
clude English and other Modern Languages, Economics, History, 
Science, Mathematics, Art, Music. Particular attention is 
devoted to study of contemporary trends. 


Courses accredited for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Education, and Master of Arts. 


Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletics—and opportunities 
for excursions to scenic points of interest. 


Plan now 
to share in this Educational Opportunity 








For Announcements of 
Courses Address: 
Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California at 
Los Angeles, 

405 Hilgard Avenue, 
M/ Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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